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Offices for Rent in 


Syndicate Trust 2.4 Century Buildings 


The Best Equipped and Best Located Offices in the City 
E. A. KENNEDY, Manager, Suite 908 Syndicate Trust Building 


Telephones; Main 1735, Central 377-R 





Evens & Howard 


FIRE BRICK COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


High-Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe 


Yards for City Delivery: 
920 Market St. Saint Louis 





INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED 
on cash and royalty basis. Patents 
secured. Models, experimental work 
and contract manufacturing. Inven- 
tors, manufacturers, investors and 
promoters are invifed to call and 
examine our model display. Or write 
Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., Desk R. M., 


2048-49-49a Railway Exchange, St. 


Louls, Mo, Phone, Olive 4236. 
SPORTSMAN’S 


BASEBALL PARK 


BROWNS vs. BOSTON 
May 24, 25, 26, 27. 


GAME STARTS AT 3:30 

















Tickets on sale at Johnson-linderle-Pauley Drug Co., Grand Ave. and Olive 


St., and Grand-Leader. 














Your Catalog 





Here, in an establishment where every 
piece of printing must be perfect in its 


craftsmanship — 


you also may put the selling “make-up” 
of your catalog into the hands of men 
who know how to make each cut, make 


every word, exert its strongest “ pull’’ 





for business. 


TTA ELA LLL 


Ask us about ways to make your next 


catalog a still bigger profit-payer. 


BRITT 


Printing & Publishing Co. 
Creative Advertising Service 





Walnut-Ninth ST... LOU iS. 
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How Much and How Little 


How much difference polished floors and shining 
woodwork make in the home—and how little 


cMound City 
Horse Shoe Brand Varnish 


it takes tobring aboutthe change. A small can—ofttimes 
only a pint or quart at most—is sufficient for finishing 
an entire room, because this varnish spreads so far. 

There is a Mound City Varnish for every purpose 
and each is carefully made to best do the work for 
which it is intended. 

You will find a Mound City Varnish 
for your work—and it will please you as 
none other cari. 

Sold only by 
Hardware and Paint Stores 
in your neighborhood. 
Call Tyler 3200 or Central 3325 


for name of your nearest dealer. 
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REEDY'S MIRROR 


SYNDICATE TRUST BUILDING. 


Tejephones: Bell, Main 2147; Kinloch, Central 745. 


All business communications should be addressed 
“Business Manager.” Reedy’s Mirror. 


Entered at the Post Office at St. Louis, Mo., U. S. 
A., as second-class matter. 


Terms of subscription to Reedy’s Mirror, includ- 
ing postage in the United States and Mexico, $3.00 
per year; $1.60 for six months; in Canada, Central 
and South America, $3.50 per year; $2.10 for six 
months. Subscriptions to all foreign countries 
$4.00 per year. 

Single copies, 10 cents, 


Payments, which must be in advance, should be 
made by Check, Money Order or Registered Letter, 
payable to Reedy’s Mirror, St. Louis. 


FOR SALE IN EUROPE AT 














LiOVIGOR:  osccinascdnccteseiceressewsass Anglo-American Exchange 
38 Northumberland Ave. 
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The following European Hotels keep a complete 
file of Reedy’s Mirror in their reading rooms: 
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More Fantastic Peace Talk 
By William Marion Reedy 


HILIE war is more poignantly upon us, while 
the preparations are making for the reg- 
istration precedent to conscription, while 


field in 


few days for 


divisions are marshaling for the Flanders, 
while hospital units are sailing every 
the scene of military operations, while the congress 
seems determined to establish drastic censorship and 
to tax many magazines and newspapers out of ex- 
istence, while government control of food and other 
supplies is being organized, while every industry is 
in an agony of anticipation either of limitation of 
prolits or heavy taxation or both—it is true never- 
theless that still in tentative 
negotiations for peace. 


there are progress 


Not only is there something in the hints that 
are given out from time to time of a separate peace 
with Russia, but there are being put forth feelers 


for an arrangement between the Teutonic 
and the Entente The 


pro tem appears to be stabilized, and while the men 


powers 


allies. Russian government 
in power are not radical Tolstoyans, they do seem 
to stand by the proposition that there must be no 
war for annexation. It is even hinted that Vienna 
is willing to concede to Russia the establishment of 
an integral nation in Poland and the freedom of 
That 
as far as Austria-Hungary is hardly conceivable. 
On the that 


Austria-Hungary has discovered that the chief re- 


the Dardanelles. Germany is willing to go 


other hand, it is to be remembered 
sult of the war thus far is that her great ally has 
that 
Germans are in 


completely dominated country. Germans con- 


trol the army. charge of the 


whole organization of the Austro-Hungarian em- 
pire, and they have secured supremacy in- Bul- 
earia, Rumania and Serbia. The Germans have 


swallowed Francis Joseph’s realm and all beyond 
it to the east. 
front the 


Unless Germany can be defeated on 
Middle 
from Antwerp to the Persian gulf is accomplished. 
If Austria-Hungary sticks to her partner, she is 


the western dream of a Europe 


out, or at least absorbed into a German 


So it is that there is reason to believe 


wiped 
hegemony. 
that Austria-Hungary is willing to make conces- 
herself. This the 


ciated Press has recently discovered, though it had 


sions to Russia to save Asso- 
been pointed out as a fact accomplished, long before 
Neumann's “Mittel 


Therefore we may well believe the rumors 


the publication of Dr. hook 
Europa.” 
of friction between the governments of the two 
great Teutonic empires. Austria-Hungary is justified 
in fearing Russia less than Germany and in secking 
to make terms on her own account. 

What is going on in Germany is not quite clear. 
One gathers the impression that there has been a 


talk of 
Bethmann-Hollweg talks like a man with the 


subsidence of the revolution. Chancellor 
yon 
situation well in hand, with a grip upon the junkers 
as well as upon the radicals and moderates. Promises 
of electoral reform after the war seem to have been 
accepted as made in good faith. The German people 
still seem to think that the submarine campaign is 
going to bring England to her knees, though the tig- 
ures concerning the sinking of enemy ships, as we 
indicate a falling off in submarine cffi 
News about the crops and other supplies 
in Germany is conflicting, but the Teutons on the 
Hindenburg line are not short of ammunition, and 


even the English papers have ceased to declare that 


the German people are on the verge of starvation. 
The signs of Germany’s weakening are not convine- 


ing. Ientente victories are reported daily, but the 
rate of advance is slow and the main German line 
still holds. 
being conducted in a masterful manner, but it is a 


The withdrawal of the German army is 
withdrawal. How matters stand between Germany 
and Russia we can only guess. An informal truce 
seems to exist between the armies of the two nations. 
The Russian army is_disorganized, we are told, but 
if so, why do the Germans not attack it and smash 
it? That would seem to be the thing to do, rather 
than take the chances on a reorganization under a 
The 
German chancellor has said very little about Russia 
other than that Germany is willing to meet her upon 
reasonable terms. The best evidence that Germany 


Russian government that knows its own mind. 


and Russia are getting dangerously friendly is found 


in the attitude of the French and British commis- 


sions toward this country. They want the United 
States in because Russia is likely to drop out. 

The most remarkable thing though about the situ- 
ation is the renewal of talk in certain quarters about 
an carly attempt to see if Germany cannot obtain a 
statement of better terms of peace from Great Britain 
and France. There’s a hint of this in the latest issue 
of the New Republic, which has had recently the 
inside track on the outlining of conditions as viewed 
from Washington. The theory is that, as matters go 
now, the war is simply a process of annihilation of 
hoth sides, a fight to exhaustion that may cause the 
collapse of civilization. Therefore it is said that the 
President should try to get Great Britain and France 
to formulate terms that would enable Germany to 
save her face. Just how this is to be done is not 
clear. Nothing in the situation gives hope that Great 
Britain will restore Germany’s colonies. Peace with- 
out reparation to Belgium and France is conceivable 
only as a result of German victory. Yet there are 
Ienglishmen of note who are urging that the Presi- 
dent get Balfour and Viviani, or rather their govern- 
ments, to make it easy for Germany to meet terms. 
They say that if they do not do this British junker- 
com may yield a peace even more disastrous than 
Germany may propose, to stave off democracy in 
Great Britain. The logic of this sort of thing is not 
What there is of it is based on the hope- 
checking the 


very clear. 


lessness of submarines and upon the 
conviction that Germany is supplied for at least a 
three-year if not a five-year war. Those who urge 
this attempt at peace proceed on the assumption that 
Woodrow Wilson is a peace man at heart and will 
go a long way to bring about a peace otherwise than 
by war. To my thinking, these people forget that 


Woodrow Wilson is a 


he fights, predestinatedly as a victor. 


Calvinist who tights, when 

I may say that there is support of this peace sug 
gestion, too, among all the pro-Germans here who 
have lately turned pacifists. They assume that Ger- 
many cannot be beaten save at a most horrible cost. 
Do we want the war to go to the extreme of the 
Germans slaughtering their Russian and other pris- 
oners? The Hindenburg line cannot be broken. The 
masters of the situation. But the 
Why not give them a 


chance to show their magnanimity ? 


submarines are 


(germans will be generous. 
The answer is 
that they showed it in Belgium, and that their own 


feelers for peace offered no more concessions than 


did the answer of the Entente. That there is a 
peace movement of this kind now being directed 
against President Wilson is a fact. Some of its lead- 


should 


declared war upon Germany she has not declared 


ers says it succeed, because while we have 


war upon us. The answer is that she made ,war 


without declaring. 
This peace talk, taken all in 


all, should not much 
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tente. The President ut to make democracy safe 
on this planet. Ele and the country behind him are 
not to be put off by a compromise peace. Tle will not 


repeat the performance in the pursuit of Villa into 


Viexico So we had all best begin to tighten or 
belts, prepare to pay taxes at every turn, and vet 
ready for any service we may be called upon to ret 
der And every bo hould buy as mar onds 
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Reflections 
By William Marion Reedy 


fhe Irish Home Rule Convention 
CONVENTION representative of the different 
factions mm Ireland is to be held for the pur 
programme or constitution 
P that country. Ulster 


ites, Nationalists and Sinn Feiners are to be called to 


pose Of torming 


for autonomous vovernment o 


participate. What are the prospects of an agreement : 
I wish I could say they are good. But they are not 
For the Ulsterites are irreconcilable. They stand 
for Orangeism as against Roman Catholicism, for 
iIndustrialism against agriculturalism. Ulster has the 
business. It has-the money power. It has the con 
trol of profitable relations with the remainder of the 
empire. Tf Ulsterites go into a convention they will 
he no more vielding as a minority than they wer 
When Parhament passed the home rule bill. They 
were able to hold up home rule then, and for so 
doing they were honored by the appointment of Car 
son to the cabinet. They bluffed the government 
and defied the army. They have experienced no 


change of heart. They will go into the convention 


strong in the conviction that, as the premier says, 
“the coercion of Ulster is inconceivable.’ This im- 
plies that the coercion of Munster, Leinster and 
Connaught is not inconceivable. The government 
didn’t coerce Ulster when the army was corrupted by 
Orange intrigue and the Curragh troops said they 
would not act against the army of the covenant. But 
the government coerced southern Ireland and_ shot 
the Dublin insurrection to pieces. The government 
has closed practically every Trish port but Belfast. 
Ulster will go into the convention, if at all, only 
upon the basis of having its own way, which is the 
maintenance of the Union and Ulsterite industrial 
and commercial supremacy. There has not come 
from any conspicuous Ulsterman an utterance con- 
cerning the proposed convention that indicates the 
slightest spirit of compromise or accommodation, If 
Ulster be voted down in the convention Ulster will 
in all probability bolt, as we say in this country, and 
when she bolts any coercion of her will be “incon 
ceivable.”) On the other hand, the Sinn Feiners are 
as irreconcilable as the Ulsterites. They are for 
themselves alone. They want Ireland an independ- 
ent republic, not a part of the British empire. The, 
want to take Ircland’s case to the peace conferenc: 
after the war. There is no spirit of compromise in 
them. It may be said that the Sinn Feiners are few. 
I do not know how few they are, but there are more 
of them than there were before the Dublin insur- 
rection was suppressed, They have elected men to 
Parliament since then in Nationalist strongholds. A 
great deal of the Nationalist following has gone over 
to Sinn Fein. ‘The Nationalists lost their grip by 
the splendid gesture of John Redmond in supporting 
the war on the day of its declaration. The govern- 
ment repaid that loyalty by putting Ulsterite Carson 
in the cabinet fhe government suppressed the 
Nationalist voluntcers. Nationalist loyalty was re- 
paid by the establisiment of martial law in southern 


Ireland, just as Orange cun-running was winked at 


} 


before the war while Doblin gun-running was pun- 


ished by the fusilade in Bachelor’s Walk. The Na- 
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cna place in the government r organizing 
the covenant to resist the government’s attempt t 


establish hom«e rule. All these things have weaken l 


the Nationalists to a VELy-2Teut deerce The people 


of Ireland, or many of them, think that the Na 
tionalists are politicians who care more tor their 
places in the commons than they do for Ireland 


Mf course, the Nationalists have an organization, but 


the masses seem to be in revolt against the organiza 
tion and more than merely sympathetic to Sinn Fein, 
in the coming convention the Nationalists will be at 
a disadvantave between the Ulsterites and the Sinn 
Feiners. The chances of agreement upon any pro 
eramme by all factions are poor, unless it may be 
that some representative Irishmen from Canada and 
\ustralia enforce upon the minds of all factions 
that they must agree or forfeit all support from the 
he seas, AN independent Iris] 


lrish beyond t 1 republic 


would be ideal, but the Empire cannot grant it in 
the present circumstances, An Ireland half home 
rule and half Unionist would not be a pacitied Tre 
land. An Ireland scif-governed under the empire 
vould appear to be the only practicable solution—an 
Ireland organized about as was contemplated under 
the postponed home rule law. But if Sinn Fein is 
as strong as we have been led lately to believe, that 
influence will stand out as strongly against Red 
mondite home rule as well the delegation from UT- 
ster. The king tried to reconcile the Irish factions 
about two weeks before the outbreak of the war. 
He could do nothing. Superloyal Ulster would not 
listen to him Carson Was greater than George V. 
He held all the trumps not only against the king but 


against Redmond, Asquith and Lloyd-Georg Ile 


Vad-Ciecoree 


holds all the trumps vet, for Premier [1 
has said that “‘ecercion of Ulster is inconceivable.” If 
Ulster doesn’t want home rule and Sinn Fein won't 
have it, the chance of Ireland getting it is very small 
indeed—unless the Irish overseas tell the Irish at 
home to get together or forfeit any further support 
for the cause. The best hope for Ireland, then, I 
repeat, lies not in a convention called from amons 
inflamed and rancorous factions, but in the bringing 
to bear upon the delegates to that convention the 
calmer feeling, the more judicious opinion of Trish- 
men in Canada, \ustralia and the United States con- 
home rule, 


cerning thre problem oO 
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The Best Tax Overtaxed 

Pitk government's tax measure will tap every form 
ol industry and service The one thing it does not 
tax is the wealth created by all and appropriated by 
a few—the increment of land yalue. The war will 
increase all land value and to pay for the war the 
eovernment should take that increase. No individual 
makes it. Ne individual should take it. Eyerybody’s 
activities make it. It should be taken for the benefit 
of all. There is talk of contiseating wealth here and 
there. The only wealth that can be rightfully con- 
fiscated is this unearned increment. And if it were 
all taken, the war could be paid for without taxing 
any industry, corporation or income other than that 

ote fe 
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Wer have been told so much about German efficiency 
that we are prepared to helieve it capable of any 
thing. But a recently printed story concerning the 
manner in which even the dead of the battlefields are 
exploited taxes our credulity to the utmost. First 
the tale was told in a Belgian paper now published 
at Leyden, in Holland. Now we see it quoted from 
the Berlin Lokalanzetyer as a piece of war cor- 
respondence from the Western front, by Herr IWarl 
Rosner. Thus: “We pass through [vergnicourt. 
There is a dull smell in the air, as if life were being 
burnt. We are passing the great Corpse I¢xploita 
tion Establishment (A adaververwerlungsanslalt) of 


this Army Group. The fat that is won here is turned 


mito lubricating ols, and cevervthin else is ground 
d Wil 11 thre hones-t ii] Tile l powder, which 1 used 
lor mixin Wi pies ( nad Vudu | 
lice lt \ s that . ‘ Lil¢ rst cl 11 
(, 1 Cimissie COnCETI Mi -v hich 1 
Gaermans used dead bodies,” and then it reproduce 


in translation the narrative of La Belgique, “omitting 
some of the most repulsive details.” Early in’ the 
war it was known and published in the United States 
that the Germans. stripped their dead behind the 
firing dine, fastened them into bundles of three or 


four bodies with iron wire, and then dispatched these 


erisly bundles to the reas The trains Jaden with 
the dead were sent to Scraing, near Liege, and a 
point north of Brussels, where were refuse consum 
ers. Latterly this trathe has proceeded in the diree 
tion of (serolstein, and it was noted that on each 
wagon was written ‘D. A. V. G2! meaning the 
‘Deutsche Abfall-Verivertungs Gesellschaft, or the 
German Offal Utilization Company (Limited), a divi 
dend-earning company with a capital of £250,000, the 
chief factory of which has been constructed 1,000 
yards from the railway connecting St. Vith, near the 
Belgian frontier, with Gierolstem, in the lonely, littl 
frequented E1fel district, southwest of Coblentz. 
This factory deals especially with the dead from 
the Western front. Tf the results are as good as 
the coinpany hopes, another will be established to 
deal with corpses on the ast front. The factory 
is invisible from the railway. It is placed deep in 
forest country, with a specially thick growth of 
trees about it. Live wires surround it \ special 
double track leads to it Phe works are about 700 
Feei long and 110° feet “id, and thre railway rus 


completely round them. In the northwest corner of 


the works the discharge of the trains takes place 
Then comes the deseription ot tl elaborate process 
of putting the dead to use. The trains arrive full 
of naked bodies, which are unloaded hy the workers 
who live at the works. The men, wear otlskin over- 


alls and masks with mica eyve-pieces. They are 
equipped with long hooked poles, and push the bun 
dles of bodies to an endless chain, which picks them 


up with big hooks, attached at intervals of two feet 


The bodies are transported on this endless chain 
into a long, narrow compartment, where they pass 
through a bath which disinfects them. They then 
eo through a drying chamber, and finally are auto 
matically carried into a digester or great cauldron, 
in which they are dropped by an apparatus which 


he die¢ ster thes 


detaches them from the chain. In t 
remain from six to eight hours, and are treated )y 
steam, which breaks them up while they are slowly 
stirred by machinery From this treatment result 
several products. The fats are broken up into stear- 
ine, a form of tallow, and oils, which require to be 
redistilled before they can be used. The process of 
distillation is carricd out by boiling the oil with car 
honate of soda, and som« part of the hy products re 
sulting from this is uscd by German soapmakers. 
The oil distillery and retinery He in the southeastern 
corner of the works. The refined oil is sent out in 
small casks like those used 
a vellowish-brown colo: Phe fumes are exhausted 


for petroleum, and is of 


from the building by cleetric fans, and are sucked 
through a great pipe to the northeastern corner, 
where they are condensed and the refuse resulting 
is discharged into a sewer. There is no high chim- 
ney, as the boiler furnaces are supplied with air by 
electric fans. There is a laboratory and.in charge 
of the works is a chiet chemist with two assistants 
and 78 men. All the employes are soldiers and are 
attached to the 8th Army Corps. There is a sana- 
torium by the works, and under no pretext is any 
man permitted to leave them, They are guarded as 
prisoners at their appalling work. Perhaps it is 
enough to say about all this that it is at least a 
well-imagined detail of the German efficiency myth, 
and that it is well to remember that it comes to us 
hy way of the press of Germany’s enemies. 
ste ote 
The First of Its Kind 

A MusicaL event which wili be a historic mark 

in the cultural as well as civic advancement of 





not d 
and |] 
Possj] 


the ©; 








SI ( the coming presentation of “Aida” at 


he n air theater in’ Forest Park. The 


sung on the evening of June 5 and 


; hicf entertainment event of the. big 
\d M Convention, which will then be in the 
city. 

The significant thing about this is that the singing 
of “Aida” will dedicate the first permanent mu- 
nicipal theater in America. For be it known, that 
the audicnee on this occasion will gather in a 
ereat. out-door auditorium that will seat 10,000 
people, the construction of which is of such a 


character that it will become the theater of many 


more similar outdoor entertainments. It was through 


the co-operation of the Grand Opera Committee, the 
City of St. Louis as represented by Mayor Kiel and 
Park Commissioner Cunliff and the Conyention 
Board of the Advertising Club that this event has 
been made possible. With Guy Golterman as the 
euiding spirit of the combination, the complex or- 
ganization has been perfected. Nor are the cultural 
and civic meanings the only elements of this under- 
taking. Artistically considered, the presentation is 
intended as an event in St. Louis, which has been 
charged with a disposition to be something of a 
slacker In artistic appreciation. Marie Rappold, Fran- 
cesca Peralta, Cyrus Van Gordon, Margaret Jarman, 
Manuel Salazar, Forest Lamont, Virgilio Lazzari, 
Carl Cochems, Louis Nreidler, Thomas Chalmers and 
Constantin Nicolay are named among the principals 
who will sing the opera, with Fulgenzio Guerrieri as 
director. But “Aida” is an opera which, as is well 
known, makes extraordinary demands on the prin- 
cipal singers, yet at the same time appeals to the eve. 
It is really grand in its spectacular pomp and parade 
and its use of an enormous ballet and its chorus 


divided into many strange ethnic groups. A_ big 
chorus and ballet are now heing drilled in this city 
by Mme. Zanini Bonfiglio, formerly of the Boston 
and Chicago Opera Company; this feature is ex- 
peeted to supply the gorgeousness and great mass 


effects conceived by Verdi when he wrote the opera 
m-celebration of the opening of the Suez canal. 


It will he a discharge of a civic duty with a 


reward of personal artistic satisfaction to be preseni 
at this dedication. It will be a tine way to enter- 
tain the visiting ad men, is an accomplishment of 
Which the city may well be proud and will be an 
aruistic triumph, That is a combination of yalues 
which may well be impressive. 

ote ef 


The Ad Men's Convention 
Ir there is any hedy of men designed to make 
people sit up and take notice, it is the ad men. That 
's their business. These publicity agents are to 
meet here in national convention the first week in 
June. They are all people who are inclined to make 
NOIS¢ They believe in letting people know they 
are.“on the map.” They advertise themselves and 
they advertise that particular part of the “map” on 
which they happen to be at the time. This means 
a vh the meeting of the national convention 
| of ad men here in June: this city will achieve a 
national publicity that will be of henetit. The thing 
FOr the ity to do is to rise to the occasion. It has 
been giving too little attention to some of the con- 
ventions that have met here. It is safe to say that 
the Ad \len’s Convention will insist on being noticed, 
and as the advantage of St. Louis runs concurrently 
with its natural disposition to be hospitable, when its 
hospitality is once appealed to, the convention should 
mark an event in the year 1917 for St. Louis. 





of of 

The Right of Capture 
A vi\iNrive of forty years and womankind, in a 
g fecent breach of promise case soon to come before 
the courts, reasserts, in courtship, the woman’s “right 
Ol capture.” That it is a fact, Bernard Shaw will 
Hot dispute, Darwin has shown in his study of birds 
and he; that it runs through faunal nature. But 
Possibly the lady in this instance has heen misled by 
the ea: ness that might accrue to forty vears of 
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life. We cannot dispute the female’s “right of cap- 
ture,” but to her are open only certain time-tried 
ways. The female captures, but it is by flight and 
not pursuit. She takes the male of her choice, not 
by assault, but by lure; and the point is that gen- 
erally he is so simple that he is seduced by the most 
obvious lure. Darwin observed among birds and 
beasts that when the female wished to capture the 
male, she fled from him, and that if she happened 
to outdistance him, she stopped to give him a chance 
to catch up. Whatever the details of her method, she 
was sure to win, because in the art of love-making 
the female is always far more astute than the male. 

Maybe the lady in question, urged by the impulse 
of those forty years, which one has named “the 
dangerous age” in woman, has made the mistake of 
reversing the method and attempting to carry her 
point by assault. The average male is obtuse. It is 
easy to catch him by almost any strategy that a wo- 
man may choose to adopt, but when the woman 
shifts attitudes and adopts the method of the man, 
simple as that man is, he is usually intelligent enough 
to see that the process of nature has been reversed, 
and he revolts. I am not saying that such reverse 
method was the course of the lady who tiled the 
breach of promise suit, but I suspect that her love 
formula was weak at that or a similar point. 

° 


° 
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Lynchings 

Tuey burnt a negro down at Memphis this week. 
Some of the horror-seeckers who got to the place too 
late were disappointed, in that “they used too much 
gasoline,” the meaning of which is that the culprit 
died too easily. These tortures of the negro disgrace 
the South. They have long constituted a state of 
alfairs which with exaggerations, to the European 
mind carried the conviction that the buffalo is. still 
to be found in the environs of Washington and 
that the average American wears fringed buckskin 
and long hair and is infected with the red Indian's 
theories as to dealing with an enemy. But since 1914, 
Europe can no longer justly make virtuous comment 
on the barbarism of America. Thousands of greater 
barbarisms have been committed within the area of 
war than America has ever been guilty of in dealing 
with a problem which in the South exposes its 
womankind to the primitive lusts of the lawless mem- 
bers of a race which in a measure merits extenuation 
hecause it is so young. It naturally has individuals 
who have not as yet completely emerged from the 
influences of the African jungle. 

Such tragedies as that of Memphis, with its hor- 
rors, shocks every American who is civilized, be- 
cause it is a disgrace to the white man. Ievery 
white man should have a greater restraint, better 
understanding of the civilization of which he is the 
representative. When he commits a crime like that 
at Memphis, he not only disgraces himself but his 
kind. It is difficult to restrain passion when some 
innocent white girl is outraged or murdered by a 
black savage, but even in such trying circumstances 
the white man should not forget that he has a po 
sition to maintain, and that a race so young as that of 
the negro must inevitably have many members who 
under their skins are still savage. 

Such burnings as that at Memphis are supposed 
to be salutary in the “horrible example” thus held 
up before the men of survived barbaric tendencies 
in the black race. 

It may be doubted that there is any such effect. 
The man ot primitive instincts does not hesitate 
because of thought of the possible consequences of 
his act. He does not stop to think at that time. Of 
course, such barbarism of the Iynchers also lacks 
thought and the white man that resorts thereto de- 
scends to the level of the primitive black man who 
commits the first crime. The white insists that he 
is superior to other races. ‘This is due to his power 
of self-restraint and his sense of order. He aban- 
dons that position when he resorts to lynch law. 
Outside of the headlong passion which incites such 
barbarous acts, there is a theory that the provision 
of a “horrible example” is a deterrent. It may be 






doubted that this theory is sound. The respect of 
barbarism for civilization is inspired by the greater 
orderliness, and methodical certainty of the latter. If 
civilization abandons its own method to adopt the 
method of barbarism, how can it impress the latter 
with its superiority? It is possible that the orderly 
and remorsely just march of the law would have 
more effect as a deterrent on undeveloped ‘or under- 
civilized blacks in the South than all the spectacular 
and sickening lIynchines that have disgraced that 
part of the country. 
ote fe 
Decoration Day 

DECORATION Day in America incorporates a noble 
sentiment. It has a meaning, an intention to express 
a great and emotional idea. Its purpose is to accord 
to the men who fell in the defense of the republic 
such small token as remains to us an appreciation 
of their devotion and to testify our remembrance 
that they have yielded to humanity the last supreme 
sacrifice that any man can yield. They have died 
that we may live. And even so the young manhood 
of America now volunteering for service and being 
selected through conscription, will some of them, in 
the mud and blood of France, give likewise the last 
evidence of devotion that any man can give. They 
will die that we may live. They will make the sacri 
fice that “the world may be made safe for democ- 
racy.” 

Decoration Day this year should take on a sol- 
emnity it never had before. For the republic is again 
offering sacrifice on the altar of liberty—perhaps 
greater sacrifice than was demanded in 1861. Its 
meaning is that the generation to come will have still 
other graves to decorate, or will hang wreaths on 
cenotaphs, for it is sure that many of the boys who 
will go “to make the world safe for democracy” will 
lie in unmarked graves in France, whose soil, after 
our own, comes nearest consecration to their recep 
tion. 

War is hateful; but men must fight as long as 
there is militant wrong in the world. So those 
of 1861 fought to put out of the world an institution 
then defended but which all men to-day recognize 
as wrong and cruel. We decorate their graves 
with flowers in token of our remembrance of the 
supreme sacrifice each one made for human liberty. 
In this present great uplift of patriotism, Decoration 
Day should have a meaning deeper than it has had 
in almost half a century. 
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For Buncombe 

Senaror JAMES REED one day recently made a 
perfervid speech in the senate in which he denounced 
the whole government theory of food control. Reed 
wanted to know why it could be possible that a 
horny-handed son of toil on an eighty-acre farm 
could not be qualified in food knowledge beyond any 
mere scientist. From the way the senator talked, 
one might think that he considered it scandalous 
that a trained scientist like Secretary of Agriculture 
Houston would dare attempt to give a farmer points 
on food production, conservation or distribution 
when the farmer had had practical experience in 
planting and plowirxg corn. This same ossified 
theory has long existed in the farmer world. It has 
been concluded that because a man has a little prac- 
tical experience that the scientist and experimenter 
could teach him nothing. So rigid was this belief, 
especially in the rural districts, that the state agri 
cultural colleges languished for almost a generation. 
The idea that a man who reasoned from experiment 
and the assembled writings of many thinkers, could 
teach a man who had planted an eighty-acre farm in 
corn for thirty consecutive years, and had never 
given the matter a thought, was preposterous. This 
is the idea that Mr. Reed adopts—that nothing can 
be learned from science or experiment, but that the 
old hit-or-miss method of thoughtless empiricism 
is still the best. The farmers themselves now know 
better. The more intelligent are beginning to 
understand the extraordinary benefits to be derived’ 
from the scientific knowledge of the men of the 
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icultural colleges. It is hard for some of. the 
elders to abandon the old position of static con 
atism. Even when the intelligen youne farmer 
to the agricultural college of the State 
University raises twice as much corn in an adjoining 
eld, 
their 
concerning agriculture. It is to this bone-headed 


they find it dithcult to abandon. the idea that 
f 


athers knew all that it was possible to know 


contingent that Reed appeals in his opposition § to 
the President and to Secretary Houston. It is no 
compliment to the farmers of the state—this theory 
of his that the farmers, unorganized and without 
leadership, will be able to deal better with the food 
situation in a time of war scarcity than could any 
scientific and centralized authority. 

We have had too much of this sort of “bunk” 
from the Missouri delegation in) congress. From 
the attitude of the men who imagine they represent 
this state in the national body, the balance of the 
country must think we Missourians are all supporters 
of Kultur and the Waiser, 
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Selling St. Louis 


By G. Prather Knapp 


F it be true that the final qualifications for sue- 
cess in life are satisfaction with what you have, 
and dissatisfaction with what you are, we. in- 
habitants of the fourth city certainly need a course 


WW) success, 


We are inclined to be timid, unassuming, apolo- 
vctic, even deprecatory as to what we have, but we 
are profoundly and blatantly satisfied with what 


we are. 


It is our favorite and oft-reiterated judgement 
that St. Louisans combine—listen to it again, please 

the brainy conservatism of the East, the indom 
itable cnergy of the North, the expansive vision of 
the West and the benign hospitality of the South. 


We never tire of patting ourselyes on the back 
about what lovely people we are. We never feel 
that any discussion of us properly represents us 
unless it brings in that delightfully modest little 
geographical epigram repeated for the seven millionth 


time above. 


The writer remembers being asked to prepare a 
booklet for distribution among convention. visitors 
by the old Business Men’s League. He prepared 
the booklet and (with an eye to startling originality ) 
devoted himself entirely to a discussion of what St. 
Louis has, thinking that perhaps for once in a way, 
St. Louisans might let their guests discover for 
themselves what wonderful creatures St. Louisans 


are. 


The committee of the League to whom the mat- 
ter was submitted were only moderate in their 
approval. It was a good thing, they said, but they 
missed something. Some note, they felt, was lack- 
ing that should be struck in any symphony of this 


city’s attractions to the visitor. 


Just what it was, they were at first unable to say. 
Could the writer perhaps suggest what he had 


omitted ? 


The writer could, but he preserved the silence of 
the damned, hoping against hope that the commit- 
tee might be too busy or not sufficiently perspicuous 
to find the trouble for themselves. Vain hope. They 
found it. 


In the last paragraph of the booklet, as a sort of 
high card kicker, and general resumé of the entire 
argument, they inserted this gem of modesty and 
originality : 

“You will like St. Louis and the friendly 
spirit and cordial neighborliness of St. 
Louis people. The culture of the East, the 
energy of the North, the hospitality of the 
South, the vision of the West—these are all 
embodied and blended,” ete. 
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They inserted this tasteful little vaunt and, as the 
event proved, they were right in inserting it. Among 
the St. Louis readers of the booklet (and I am not 
A her people ever got a chance to read 
it)—that paragraph was the bright particular stat 
and reason for being of the entire performance. They 
could not praise it sufficiently and one or two of 
them who had advertisements to write, speeches to 
prepare or letters to dictate, used regularly to call 
the writer up and ask for the exact wording of the 
splendid little tribute to St. Louis as a convention 
city which closed his booklet. 

St. Louisans are satisfied with themselves. Are 
they justified in it [ wonder? 

Perhaps they have that rare combination of strict- 
ly sectional yirtues alluded to above but have they 
none of the strictly sectional faults ? 

Would it perhaps be altogether out of place te say 
that they have the bloodless timidity of the East? 
the blue-nosed stinginess of the North? the raw 
inculture of the West? the prideful nigger-laziness 
of the South? 

Let him who ever tried to start a new enterprise 
among them answer for them as Easterners. Let 
him who ever tried to sell them goods discuss them 
as Northerners. Let symphony orchestras and artists’ 
euilds and little playhouses and social clubs describe 
them as Westerners. Let real estate men, haber- 
dashers, tailors, employers and Chambers of Com- 
merce tell you the sort of Southerners they are. 

As for me, | am one of them, and my forefathers 
back of me for anywhere from three to nine gen- 
erations. | am going to admit that St. Louisans 
are models for all the rest of America—they all 
agree with me and “no doubt but they are the peo- 
ple.” 

All I wish to call attention to is the out-of-place- 
ness of this satisfaction with themselves among 
people who are (or, what is worse, who let other 
people think they are) not at all exultant in tire 
things they have. 

When a New Yorker boasts of money, does a St. 
Louisan remind him that most of DBigville-on-the- 
Hudson’s money is subject to sight draft by cities 
like St. Louis? That St. Louis is the only city to 
have both a Federal Reserve Bank and a Federal 
Land Bank? That St. Louis’ bank clearings in 1916 
were greater by six hundred million dollars than 
those of Detroit and Cleveland combined ? 


When a Chicagoan prates of business, does a St. 
Louisan mention the fact that since 1907 this town’s 
total sales have grown as fast or faster than Chi- 


cago’s? 


When a Detroiter talks of automobiles, does a St. 
Louisan remind him that our shoe output—a_ neces- 
sity, mind you, and not a barometer of boom times 
—that our shoe output would buy all Detroit’s ma- 
chines ? 

When a Cleveland shouter boosts his city gevern- 
ment, does a St. Louisan give him the facts about 
our low taxes, our unsurpassed school system, our 
cleaner streets, our twenty-miles-for-a-nickel street 
cars, our new charter? 

When a Los Angeles fanatic grows purple in the 
face over his climate, does a St. Louisan soothe him 
with comparisons of infant mortality and death rate, 
with comments on our freedom from fogs, our 
blessed changes of season and our ability to go 
through almost any 24 hours without changing from 
ear-laps to seersuckers and back again? 

Do we hit the New Yorker with low cost of 
living, the Chicagoan with weather and morality, 
the Bostonian with opportunities, the Detroiter with 
solidity, the Los Angeleno with homes, the Phila- 
delphian with amusements, the Kansas Cityan with 
size, the Clevelander with economy? 

And when outsiders knock us—on the principle 
that any can is good enough for the tail that tries 
to hide itsel{—do we rise up on our hind legs and 


make them show us? 
“The cities,” says Kipling, “are full of pride, chal- 





lenging each to each.” Whom and what and when 
do St. Louisans challenge ? 

And if not, why not? 

O. Henry wrote a story once called “The Voice 
of the City.” 
different cities say in this fashion: “Chicago says, 
‘T will;’ Boston says, ‘1 should ;’ New Orleans says; 


He opened it by cataloguing what 


” 


‘I did,’ St. Louis says, ‘Excuse me.’ 
“excuse me!” Was ever truth more plain, or 
painful? O. Henry had no special reason for knock- 
ing St. Louis, just as he had no special reason for 
sparing our feelings. He simply recorded his ol- 
servations—and they call him the keenest and most 
kind-hearted observer of modern times. 

It seems to be proved that St. Louisans are dis- 
satisfied with what they have. Are there any 
foundations in fact for this dissatisfaction ? 

What sort of a place ty St. Louis after all? 

For purposes of study, comparison and contrast 
you may look at a big city as any one of four 
things. 

Putting them alliteratively, a big city is (1) A 
Crowd, (2) A Cross Roads, (3) A Corporation, and 
(4) A Climate. 

What sort of a crowd, cross-roads, corporation 
and climate is St. Louis? 

In St. Louis proper are 850,000 people, but that 
ligure is very far from a true statement of the case. 
Residential St. Louis goes miles beyond its western 
corporate limits; manufacturing, stock yard and rail- 
road St. Louis covers northwestern St. Clair county 
and southwestern Madison county, Illinois. By New 
York, Chicago or Los Angeles measurement and 
barring the accident of a state line, St. Louis covers 
200 square miles, with well over a million inhabitants. 

So much for the quantity of the crowd. How 
about the quality of its component parts? Naturally 
they are what Mr. Venus would call “human war- 
ious,” but one or two things may be said in general. 

St. Louis people are home-bodies, who do not 
move often from one neighborhood to another and 
who are liberal buyers of the staple comforts and 
luxuries of home life. They are not hard to sell in 
the first place, but are hard to lose as customers if 
they believe in you and your goods. 

They are proverbially “easy to get in with.” In 
society, wealthy climbers have been said to come 
first to St. Louis and then to go “properly intro- 
duced” to New York. In business, St. Louis is won- 
derfully kind to the new man. So kind in fact that 
most of her big commercial and financial plums have 
been picked by “little Jack Horners” from other 
cities and her own young men sometimes complain 
that a prophet is not without honor save in his own 
country—especially if he happens to be born in St. 
Louis. So much for the Crowd. 

As a cross-roads, St. Louis is the center of cen- 
ters. To-day she is almost equi-distant from the 
center of population of the United States in Indiana 
and its geographical center in Kansas, and a few 
decades will see the population center actually at 
St. Louis unless the tendencies of a hundred years 
are reversed in the meanwhile. 

All around St. Louis within a radius of 200 miles 
are other centers—the corn center, the cattle center, 
the hog center, the horse center, the wheat center, 
the oat center, the center of farm production. Most 
of these centers are in Missouri and the others are 
in adjoining states. 

The territory around St. Louis is all land, all high- 
ly fertile land, all well populated land. Within a 
day’s ride are forty million prosperous producers 
and generous consumers. They are farmers, cattle 
breeders, oil men, timber men—people worth while 
having for customers. Close-knit, industrial com- 
munities with their thousands of poor and illiterate 
laborers are few and far between. Iowa people own 
more automobiles than those of any other state in 
the union, Kansans come next and Missourians, 
Oklahomans and Illinoisans are not far behind. 

These tributary St. Louisans are the bone and 
brain of the American people. To them from St. 
Louis run twenty-six railroads—the Santa Fe will 
make twenty-seven—and the St. Louis merchant car 
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vive them quicker average deliveries at lower average 
fright, express or parcel post rates than the merchant 
of any other large city. 

The St. Louis manufacturer has equal facilities 
for the assembly of raw materials, economic pur- 
chase of fuel and ready access to labor supply. 

A location in the St. Louis district means coal 
from the Illinois fields, electric energy from the Mis- 
sissippi, Water at as low as five cents per hundred 
cubic feet, switching and terminal facilities handled 
by a central organization with high efficiency at low 
cost. 

As to labor, there are to-day 150,000 workers in 
the St. Louis district and in diversity of occupation 
they are ahead of any equally large body of people 
on earth. 

They make shoes, street cars, beer, chemicals, mil- 
linery, tobacco products, crackers, stoves, hats, cloth- 
ing, sewer pipe, carpets, coffins and a thousand other 
things. 

In all of the lines mentioned and many others, St. 
Louis leads the world and in any line—however 
skilled or numerous the operatives required—St. 
Louis can take care of the new manufacturer's de- 
mand without disturbing her labor supply. 

Here is a Cross-roads worth having for your home, 
your workshop, your warehouse or your salesroom. 

As a corporation, St. Louis will collect less from 
you in taxes and give you more civic service for the 
money than most of the large cities you could name. 

The tax rate per $100 of actual assessed valuation 
is $1.57—lower than that of New York, Chicago, De- 
troit, Boston, Baltimore, Pittsburgh or Buffalo and 
only four cents higher than Cleveland. 

The city’s bonded debt per $1,000 of actual assessed 
valuation is lower than that of any large city of the 
union, with one exception. 

The city is governed under a new charter drawn 
up after several years of study and expert advice 
by a board of fifty manufacturers, merchants and 
corporation lawyers and almost unanimously ap- 
proved by the people in 1914. 

St. Louis is a free city—the only one in the United 
States that is not in a county. There is none of the 
overlapping of city and county offices which compli- 
cates and increases the cost of government in other 
large cities. 

The municipal waterworks with a capacity of 
100,000,000 gallons per day, clarify and filter every 
drop of water used throughout the city and rates to 
manufacturers, as previously mentioned, are as low 
as 5 cents per hundred cubic feet. 

Within the city’s sixty-one square miles of area 
are 862 miles of paved streets and alleys and 347 
miles of surface car track, besides 112 miles which 
extend into the suburbs. 

Public schools are admittedly the best—physically 
and mentally—in America. There are 120 of them 
and nearly 100,000 boys and girls attend them. 

There are fifty-one public parks, with a total of 
2,704 acres, and, under the auspices of the park de- 
partment, St. Louis has a system of public play- 
grounds, golf links, tennis courts, swimming pools, 
and recreation facilities which is well ahead of 
similar things in any other city, bar none. 

The public library, with its great central building 
down town and its numerous branches, is pronounced 
by experts the best-equipped in America. 

Washington University is starred by Baedeker as 
the most complete and modern group of educational 
buildings in the United States. 

Any reason why a man should not live and raise 
his children in St. Louis is a reason why he should 
eschew big cities altogether and hie him back to the 


tarm, 

St. Louis is a clean city beyond anything that 
seemed possible, until recently, for a community 
using soft coal in most of its factories and homes. 
\n adequate smoke abatement ordinance, vigor- 


ously enforced, has done wonders. Practically every 
plant has improved boilers and up-to-date systems of 
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firing, and the smoke nuisance—once thought insep- 
arable from industrial prosperity in a soft coal re- 
gion—is largely a thing of the past. 

Add to this the large and long-seated German 
element—carrying out their German maxim that 
“paint is the only article you buy for nothing”—and 
vou have what tries to make (and very nearly does 
make) St. Louis a “spotless town.” 

And the climate ? 

Hot, sometimes, in summer, but no hotter than it 
gets in Minneapolis, Chicago or Detroit and = far 
pleasanter during a torrid spell. 

Lake and marine cities are stewing torture-pits 
when the mercury passes ninety. Their humidity is 
high and grows higher as the day advances. Their 
air of a hot night is dead and stagnant. They report 
more heat prostrations every summer than does St. 
Louis. 

St. Louis stands on open hills—high above the 
Mississippi and fanned by southwest breezes that 
come over 300 miles of Ozark mountains. 

No spot on earth will show you such queen's 
weather as St. Louis from April to July and from 
September to Christmas. An October day ‘in the 
Meramec hills (within an hour’s trolley ride of St. 
Louis) is—well, they may have something better on 
Mars, but this planet has no climate that can surpass 
it. Winters are short—Christmas to Easter—but 
quite cold enough for skating, ski-ing and other win- 
ter sports. 

St. Louis really has weather—not what Chesterton 
calls “the alternate hells of heat and cold” of some 
parts of America, and not the dead-level monotony 
of some far-vaunted, western Meceas: but weather— 
warm sunshine and soft snowfall, wine-colored Octo- 
ber and pale green April, glorious Fourth and white 
Christmas, with all the fifty-seven intermediate va- 
rieties between. 

The city’s surroundings are of infinitely various 
attraction for the motorist, the golfer, the hunter, 
the fisherman, the motor boat—or canoe enthusiast, 
the outdoor man or woman, whatever he or she may 
fancy. The Meramec is the best canoeing stream in 
America; St. Louis county has voted a $3,000,000 
bond issue for roads, there are a dozen golf clubs, 
seven large boat clubs, three large athletic clubs— 
to say nothing of the municipal links, tennis courts, 
swimming pools and recreation grounds which are 
open to all the people. 


If climate interests you—as a sportsman, a parent 
or just a plain biped—St. Louis will never disappoint 
you and never tire you. 

So much for St. Louis as a Crowd, a Cross-roads, 
a Corporation and a Climate. So much for what 
St. Louisans have. So much for the fact founda- 
tions, if any, of their dissatisfaction with it. 

Now comes the dilemma. If St. Louisans are 
rather unduly satisfied with themselves and rather 
insufficiently satisfied with their city and if both con- 
ditions are worth changing, what are we going to 
do about it? 

Answer: Get off our perch. 

Change ourselves and make other people change 
their attitude toward us. 

Get a bit dtssatistied with what we are and more 
than a little saltsfied with what we have. 

Change ourselves as far as we can by our own 
efforts and bring in a lot of brand new St. Louisans 
to show us how. 

Some of us are Eastern. Let them be convinced 
of the gold-hbond safety of St. Louis—the hundred- 
fold returns the town has always paid the man who 
had faith in it. 

Some of us are Northern. Let them be shamed into 
ioosening up by the sporting spirit of their fellow- 
citizens. Let strong hands knock aside the pennies 
they hold so close to their eyes. Let clear signboards 
point out the dollars they have been too myopic to 
perceive within their grasp. 

Some of us are Western. Let clever writers and 
cunning draughtsmen and clear-toned singers he so 
encouraged that their arts will wake the latent 


beauty-hunger in those savage breasts. 
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Some of us are Southern. Let’s so speed up our 
civic pace that a lazy man in St. Louis will feel 
like the burro whose slightly inebriated master tied 
him accidentally to the rear platform of the Cali- 
fornia Limited. Let’s so urgently, energetically and 
continually announce our civic progress that only a 
second Charlie Schwab will be able to be satistied 
with his own individual achievements. 

Let’s stop what Cholmely-Jones calls our ever- 
lasting hollering down the rain barrel—where we see 
only our own smug faces, hear only our own echoing 
voices and impress only our own self-satisfied selves. 

Let’s point our faces to the far horizon and raise 
our voices to the sky. 

Naturally, these things will come not by fasting 
and prayer. If they come at all they will be accom- 
plished through some definite agency by some definite 
means. 

That agency is the St. Louis Chamber of Com- 
merce. The means—efficient advertising. 

“When through the gates of stress and strain, 

Comes forth the vast event— 
The simple, sure, sutficing sane 
Result of labor spent— 
They that have wreught the end unthougnt 
Be neither saint nor sage 
But simply men who did the work 
For which they drew the wage.” 

There vou have it. We must have the men and 
the mediums and we can get them. But we shall 
not get them unless we pay for them. 


If we pay nothing we shall get nothing. If we 
pay little we shall get little. 

A publicity appropriation of $5,000 by a Chamber 
of Commerce with a $100,000 income in a city of 
850,000 people is simply laughable. 

It is enough (and barely enough) to keep the 
Chamber sold to its own members and perhaps help 
it get a few new ones. 

As far as real resultful advertising of St. Louis 
goes, it is—all of it—just about enough to pay the 
salary of the sort of man who would spend it 
judiciously. 

The Chamber of Commerce should spend every 
year, in advertising itself and St. Louis, not less 
than $30,000. 

If this sum is not available from the Chamber's 
general funds it should be raised by 300 subscriptions 
of $100 each from public-spirited members. 

It could be so raised by a weck of intensive effort 
once a year. 

When raised, it should be (subject to the executive 
and publicity committees, of course) in the hands of 
an experienced, result-getting advertising and pro- 
motion man. His title should be assistant general 
manager—(not assistant secretary )—of the Chamber, 
and his salary should be at least 15 per cent on the 
appropriation he handles, ¢. e¢., $4,500 a year. 

In placing the appropriation, he would probably 
allot : 

A--10 per cent or $3,000 to selling the 
Chamber to its own members, making 
them active and keeping them busy. 

B—15 per cent or $41,500 to selling the 
Chamber of Commeree and St. Louis 
to St. Louis people—getting new mem- 
bers for the Chamber. 

C—75 per cent or $22,500 to selling St. 

Louis, first to Missouri, Illinois, Arkan- 
sas, Kansas, Iowa, Oklahoma, Texas 
and the Southwest; second to the whole 
Inited States; third to the world. 


general way the mediums used would he: 


Ina 
For A—A live bulletin or house organ, an 
inspirational letter now and then, a 
booklet occasionally, and lots of ginger 

in meetings, ete. 

For B—Loeal newspaper dope—(mostly 
free, but the ad man would ladle it 
out)—special booklets once in a while 

resultful co-operation with worthy 
civic stunts like the Pageant, Sym- 
phony and the Veiled Prophet, and the 
origination of new things like a Civie 
Movie, 2 community museum, a “know 
St. Louis” tour and the like. 
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His copy plan would emphasize always these sever 


pots 
] A central cit 
A ilroud ind Waterwa City 
\ biesstpy Contd, Chresypy poe wer, cheap light, 
low tax, low rent cits 
! A 150,000-worker industrial city with 


resonable liabor cost 
oe A ity efficiently 
chooled, well parked, well lighted, well 


soverned, well 


ttered, well paved, well policed. 
" \ healthy city not hotter im summer 
than others of its size. 
7 A “live” town 
\ man such as T have described would be the right 
hower and general utility man of the present seere- 
tary and general manager—multiplying the latter's 
effectiveness and freeing him from much hampering 
detail. 
Such a man would make and keep St. Louisans 
satisfied with what they fave and dissatistied with 
what they are 


Such a man is ha 


rd, but by no means impossible 
to tind, 

The only question is, will we pay enough to vet 
him, and will we support him when he comes ? 

If we set the trap (and bait it) we need have 


little fear of catching the bear 
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Pride, Prejudice and the Brittanica 


“Misinforming a Nation.” By Willard Huntington 
Wright 1h. OW Huebseh ¢$1.25 netd 


By Louis Untermeyer 

Kk Willard Huntington Wright writes four more 

hooks he will succeed in making more enemics 

than any one literary man of his day. Already 
his multifarious activities coupled with his almost 
multiple personality haye exposed him to aftacks 
from both wings. The conservatives dislike and the 
extremists distrust him. A revolutionary among the 
philosophic; a philosopher among the “revolution- 
ists,” he takes pot-shots and sometimes fires off a 
hig Bertha at cither side with equally deadly effect. 
This refusal to “stay put” has puzzled his opponents 
who do not know whether to claim him as an ally or 
denounce him as an alien. Meanwhile Mr. Wright 
voes on, loading his literary howitzer with fresh 
ammunition, assembling his reserves and keeping a 
wary cye open for all the glib conformers, the snob 
hishly cultured, the righteously reactionary. 

Therefore, following his incisive “Modern Paint- 
ing” and the even more analytic study on “The 
Creative Will,” this new volume shows Mr. Wright 
in his favorite role of toreadvr (1 see 1 have 
changed my metaphor. Well, so much the better), 
only this time his opponent is an institution that is 
national and almost invulnerable. He attacks the 
insular snobbery of Great Britain; but it 1s not the 
British lion he fights as much as it is (as becomes 
a loreador) the British bull—and he accomplishes 
his cnd by taking several hard falls out of “The [n- 
cyclopedia Britannica,’ 

Mr, Wrigh 


Ile jumps in the ring with his vorpal blade un- 


vastes no words in windy preambles. 


sheathed and ready for action. Thus: 


“The intellectual colonization of America by KMne- 
land has been goin m for generations. Taking 
sdvantage of her pesition built on centuries of 


uestietic tradition, Mnezland has let puss few op- 
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initie to ridicule and disparage our i rvitie 
hn it 1i) Of creatly effort ind to 1p! upoh 
own assumed cultural superic Wer 
cal lacking that sense of ecurits vhich long- 
tablished institutions would ¢ e them, have been 
niluenced the insular dyment of England, 
ana, ! an effort to post as au courant ot the 


chievements of the older world, have adopted in 
arge degree the viewpoint of Great Britain, The 
result has been that for decades the superstition 
of Itngland’s pre-eminence in the world of art and 
letters has spread and gained power in this coun- 
try. Our native snobbery, both social and intel- 
leetual, has kept the fires of this superstition well 
upplied with fuel: and in our slavish imitation of 
Isneland the only Country in Kurope of which we 
have any intimate knowled a: we have de-\meri- 
canized ourselves to such an extent that there has 
erowh up in ous a typical British contempt for our 


native achievements,” 


This angry demand for an intellectual independ 
ence, for a really native development of culture ts 
amplified and emphasized in the succeeding chapters 
which take up in detail such divisions as “The 
Novel,” “The Drama,” “Poctry,’ “Pamting,’ “Sci- 
ence’ and the other arts. Even the most pro- 
[enelish among us will have to applaud Mr. Wright’s 
defiant declarations. I can imagine the editor of 
Poetry vigorously cheering such a paragraph as the 
following (from “Colonizing America” ) : 


“Even our educational institutions disseminate 
the English superstition and neglect the great men 
of Aimeriea; for nowhere in the United States will 
you find the spirit of narrow snobbery so highls 
developed as in our colleges and universities.  Re- 
cently an inferior British poet came here, and, for 
no other reason apparently, save that he was En- 
lish, he was made a professor in one of our large 
universities! Certainly his talents did not warrant 
this appointment, for there are at least a score 
of American poets who are undeniably superior to 
this young Englishman. Nor has he shown any 
evidence of scholarship which should justify the 
honor paid him. But an Eneglishinan, if he seeks 
favor, needs litthe more than proof of his national- 
itv, Whereas, an American must give evidence of 
his worth.” 


I} can almost hear Miss Monroe’s accents in those 
sentences. In fact, | can even recognize her gesture. 

Mr. Wright's disclosures are particularly damning 
in lis chapters on “The Novel” and “Music.” Let 
me quote a few passages from the former to illus- 
trate both his method of presentation and the fore: 
of his attack: 

‘Let us first regard the gross discrepancies in 
space between the biographies of HEnglish authors 
and those of the authors of other nations. Tc 
begin with, the number of biographies of Enelish 
writers in nearly as many as is given all the writ- 
ers of France and Germany combined, Sir Walter 
Scott is given no less than thirteen columns, 
Whereas Balzac has only seven columns, Victor 
Hugo only a litthe over four columns, and Turgue- 
niev only a little over one column. Samuel Rich- 
ardson is given nearly four columns, Dostoieyvsky 
less than two columns, and Daudet only a column 
and a third! Mrs. Oliphant is given over a column, 
hore space than is allotted to Anatole Franee, 
Coppee, or the Goneourts. George Meredith is 
given six columns, more space than is accorded 
Klaubert, de Maupassant and Zola put together?!” 

“Or Jane Austen, to Whom is given more space 
than to either Daudet or Turgueniev, we read that 
‘it is generally agreed by the best critics that Miss 
Austen has never been approached in her own do- 
main.’ What, one wonders, of Balzac’s stories of 
provincial life? Did he, after all not even ‘ap- 
proach’ Miss Austen? Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘Cranford’ is 
‘unanimously accepted as a classic;’ and she is 
given an equal amount of space with Dostoievsky 
and Flaubert!” 

“Samuel Butler is another intellectual lenelish 
Writer who has apparently been sacrificed on the 
altar of Presbyterian respectability. Ile is given 
less than a column, a little more than half the 
space given the patriotic, tub-thumping Kipling, 
and Jess than half the space given Felicia Hemans. 
Nor is there any eriticism of his work. “The Way 
of All Flesh’ is merely mentioned in the list of his 
hooks. Gissine, another highly enlightened ln:r- 
lish writer, is accorded less space than Jane Porter, 
only about halt the space given Anthony Hlope and 
less space than is drawn by Marie Corelli! There 
is almost no criticism of his work—a mere reeord 
of facts. 


“Mrs M ik. Braddon, however, author of ‘The 
Trail of the Serpent?’ and ‘Lady \udley’s Secret, 
is criticised in flattering term The biography 
peaks of her ‘large and appreciative public,’ and 
apoloLrys is made fo. he. by the statement that 
her works give ‘the great body of readers of fiction 
exactly What they require But why an apology 
is necessary one is unable to say, since ‘Aurorg 


lloyd’ is ‘a novel with a strong athnity to Madame 
Bovary.’ Mrs. Braddon and’ Flaubert! Truly a 
staggering alliance?’ 


‘ 


in the treatment of Mrs. HLlumphry Ward, how- 
ever, We have the key to the literary attitude of 
the Ieneyeclopaedia, Here is ane autho. Who 
epitomizes that middle-class respectability whieh 
forms the ‘Brittanica’s’ editors’ standard of artistic 
judgment, and who represents that virtuous subur- 
ban culture which colors the IHneyvclopacdia’s art 
departments, It not surprising therefore that, 
of all the recent novelists, he should be given the 
place of honor. Her biozraphy extends to a column 
and two-thirds, much longer than the biography 
of Turgueniev, Zola, Daudet, Mark Twain or He nry 
James; and over twice the length of William Dean 
Hlowells’ biography. Even more space is devoted 


to her thon is given to the biography of Por 


These excerpts must suffice to indicate the mathe 
matical line if not the base of Mr. Wright’s argu 
ment. Here and there one may differ from his con- 
clusions and a few of his parenthetical remarks are 
not merely irrelevant but almost irresponsible. These 
asides sometimes take on the quality of such foolish 
finalities as “Puccini, who has revolutionized modern 
opera and who stands at the head of living com- 
posers!” The last half of the sentence is bad 
enough (what with such commanding figures as 
Kichard Strauss, Charpentier, Claude Debussy, Paul 
Dukas, Igor Strawinsky and Wolf-Ferrari in mind) 
but what comic perversity can speak of the undoubt- 
edly gifted but merely effective and adroitly imitative 
Puccini as a revolutionary! Signor Puecini has 
“revolutionized modern opera” only by putting bad 
melodramas, a Belasco snowstorm and the words 
“whiskey and soda” to music 

But such lapses are rare. As a rule Mr. Wright 
is as careful as he is keen—and the result is a vol- 
ume that is not so much a diatribe on English 
provineialism as a defense of other and less parochial 
cultures. | have already been told that the book is 
“journalistic.” This, 1 suppose, is a terrible criticism, 
hut somehow | do not get the force of it. If it is 
“journalistic” it has something that I find singularhs 
lacking in most journals. A little of this uncommon 
enerey and enthusiasm would go far toward making 
a background for a culture that would he critica! 
and creative. 
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East and West 


By John L. Hervey 

ABINDRANATH TAGORE’S “Fruit Gather- 

ing,” the latest volume of translations of his 

verse accomplishes, it might almost he said, the 
incredible. When “Gitanjali” appeared, some three 
years ago, it was hailed as something new in poetry. 
Coming “out of the mysterious East,” to the awaken- 
ing West it seemed a revelation of things hitherto 
unknown and unsuspected. -Vsthetically and ethically 
it fulfilled the insistent demand that the modern 
poet shall be “different,” and did so not by producin 


the frisson nouvcau but by its exercise of an almost 
hypnotic spell. To repeat such an achievement ts 
the rarest thing in poetry not only, but in all the 
arts. But that is what “Fruit Gathering” does. The 
first part of the hook 1s, relatively speaking, the least 
potent, but as the reader proceeds he succumbs to the 
incantation and the final effect is as before, It seems 
more like a form of wizardry than anything else- 
except that we are all the time aware that the ap- 
plication of such a term is inappropriate because the 
poct is so much more than a wizard, although pos- 
sessing all the wizard’s power; for the wizard looks 
in darkness and invokes its gods, while Tagore is of 
the children of light. 


“Fruit Gathering” is a slight volume, but one not 


re 


to be hurried through. These poems demand t 
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lowly, meditatively, under conditions allowing 


to excreise its fullappeal. Only thus is adequate 


lation possible. Despite the detinite tonality 


he whole, the various poems are of many moods 


the reader should be able undistractedly to give 
himself to each in turn Should he do so, freely 
nd willingly, for that giving he will receive much. 
It is the latter portion of these “Gatherings,” as | 
ve said, that contain the richest fruits. Amone 


them is the followine: 


NI. 
(© fire, my brother, J sing victory to you, 
You are the bright red image of fearful freedom. 
You swing your arins in the sky, you sweep your 
impetuous fingers across the harp-strine 


your dance music is beautiful. 

When my days are ended and the gates are opencd 
you will burn to ashes this cordave of hands 
and feet. 

Vv body will be one with you, my heart will be 
enught in the whirls of yvour frenzy, and the 
burning heat that was my life will flash up 
and mingle with your flame. 

Phere is indeed an intense and burning beauty in 
these verses—beauty of feeling, beauty of thought, 
beauty of expression. But it is little if any more 
beautiful than these verses, which, strangely paralle! 
in conception, had anticipated them in publication by 
some time: 

KIN, 

brother, Po aim fire 
Surging under the ocean thoor. 
I shall never meet you, brothet 


Not for years, anyhow; 
Maybe thousands of years, brother 


Then IT will warm you, 
Hold vou close, Wrap vou in cireles, 
Use you and change you 
Maybe thousands of years, brother. 

“Nain” T have copied from the “Chicago Poems” of 
Carl Sandburg. Tagore, it is understood, departed 
rom America recently with anathemas upon his lips 
\nd, if my understanding is also correct, he con- 
dered Chicago one of its great offenses. It is to by 
regretted that his experiences were so. displeasing 
nd his impressions so. superticial—not upon our 
ccount, | think, but upon his. Surely a city capable 

producing a poet and a poem so nearly “kin” to 

msclf in at least one of his moods, contains “inti 
mations of immortality’ perhaps as pregnant as 
Bolpur’s own. 
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A Knitter in the Sun 


By Harry B. Kennon 
RS. JOHN TALLINGTON-TODD is wild 
about the wat quite as excited as once over 
tango; and that is sone. So, crazy to do hei 
hit, Mrs. T.-T. has learned to knit sox. Which is all 
right and proper, if only the lady got anywhere. 
Which she doesn't, though her knitting goes where 


she does. Which is everywhere. 


Mrs. John Tallington-Todd began her day with 
eht breakfast at cight a. m. Gowned for. the 
treet by nine, she centered her super-six, knitting 


he rode to her dressmaker’ Ten-thirty saw 
speeding to Miss Brooke’s matinee lecture on 

ce Verse—where she knitted Noon found her 
~chaneine her gown for a Bridge Whist lunch 

con and afternoon. There she knitted between 
nds. Six found her at home again dressing for 
dinner, the limousine ordered for cight. Nine-thirty 
iw her. sitting in at another game of Auction, 


ittine as before, and talkine of Belgium and bids 


d atrocities while the atrocity in her hand slowly 
W. 

\s patriotism the thing was a peach. As a sock 
ords fail, 

Yow, Mrs. Jolin Tallington-Todd pays tifty odd 
nts for yarn for a pair of sox. Not counting her 


hor, that is six dollars for twelve—and three velvet 

r spinners of hand varn. While ler Unele Sam, 
about two dollars, can purchase a dozen mill 
as is SON, 


Rex Lampman—tiisten ! 


But—askine pardon o 
\Irs John VTallineton Vodd is doing her hit nit! 
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Spring Rains 
By Vine McCasland 
66 O pudding for me, mother, ?m in a hurry.” 
KImer put a certain defiance into the 
quick, nervous movements with which he 
rolled up his napkin and took a hasty gulp of 
water. His mother’s arm, suspended over the bluc 
dish in which the pudding was baked and served, 
secmed paralyzed, Before Elmer could get to the 
door, she said in the familiar voice of maternal 
protest, which had seldom deterred Elmer from any- 
thing since he was in kilts, “Elmer, you’re not going 
out in.this rain! And you sneezing your head off 


with a cold!” 


The boy kicked the bottom of the door sullenly 
with the toe of his boot. and impatiently jerked at 
the knob. 


“T got to go,” he reiterated. “And | haven't got 


no cold.” 


Ile was obliged to blow his nose at this inauspi- 


eqous moment, which irritated him further. 
everyone at the table had ceased to eat. 


“IeImer, where you going? This is the sixth night 
you've gone off like this and 


“Tl told you T was going down to the bridge to 
talk to the fellows on guard.” 

“But why ?” 

Twenty-ere vears’ experience of the effect upon 
liner of cross-examination had not taught his moth- 
cr to refrain from such questions. Elmer went out 
into the hall and jammed on his cap, without replying 
a word. 

His sister Mattie Jumped up from her chair, and 
leaning with both clenched fists on the tablecloth, 
suid excitedly, “Well, / know what I¢Imer’s doing, 
mother, tle’s planning to enlist!” She called into 
the dark hall, “EImer! Do you deny it?” 

The boy came back into the dining-room and 
leaned against the door, facing his mother. He was 
trying to bear himself sternly, with set chin and 


steady eye. 


“You might as well know, mother. ve made up 
my mind. I’m going. It won't make any difference 
whatever anyone says to hold me back. Don't be a 
silly cry baby, Adele!” 


\dele, a very sensitive | 


iti le eirl of thirteen, under- 
stood very little of what war meant, but she under 
stood the strickén leo’ on her mother’s face, and 
mimediately burst into tears and flung herself upon 
her mother, who sat rigid, sull holding the silver 
spoon. 

When the mother spoke at last, she only said. 
“You're just vour father all over, Elmer. You look 


the image of him this minute. Sit down and finish 


your supper. | made this rice pudding just for 
you Look at all the raisins in it.” 

FImer wavered, and sat down “ATL right—t 
please you,” he said, “but | got to go ask Bob about 
the uniforms to-night just the same.” 

Little Adele had stopped crying, and had now 
reached that interesting staze of emotion when there 


is @ peculiar pleasure in licking in the tears that 
trickle into the corner of your mouth. 

“Say, mother, what do you think? ‘Duteh” Beinke 
is going, too. Maybe we'll be in the same regiment 
Wouldn't that be funny, after the way him and m« 
always had it in for cach other?” 

“Duteh Beinke! Well, let him go. He's a big 
strong fellow. But | don't believe they'd even take a 
delicate boy like you.” 

“They wouldn't, hui?” Elmer was triumphant 
“fm not worricd about that, mother, ‘cause, you 
see, Ive already passed the physical examination,” 


op 


“kImer! You haven't His mother looked 
startled. She had deluded herself with thy Nope that 
this was a whim, and that she could talk Elmer out 


of “the notion.’ 


345 
“Honest, Elmer?” said Mattie soberly. 
“You bet I have. And I'm going to enlist to- 


morrow. How’'ll you like to look out the window 
and see me in my khaki with a sure ’nough gun on 
my shoulder guarding the bridge out there, Dellie?” 

The Bradiey home overlooked the Mississippi, and 
from their rear windows they could see the soldiers 
hy day, and at night the searchlight under one of 
the piers that tirelessly searched the waters for a 
foe. 

“Kilmer,” his mother said in a breaking voice, 
“you ain’t strong enough for war, dearie. You 
always wiis delicate, and took ever’thing that come 
along, whooping cough and searlatina and diphtheria 
twict, and chicken pox and mumps, and—why, I be- 
lieve you've had everything except measles.” 

This recital was extremely distasteful to the war- 
rior. “Feel that muscle,” he commanded, doubling 
his elbow and extending his arm towards Mattie. 
“T’m tough, I tell you.” 

“I can beat you wrestling: any day,” said Mattie 
scornfully. “If there’s any going to war in this fam- 
ily, better let me do it! You can stay home and 
do the sweeping and cooking.” 

Adele giggled, and [lmer said, scowling, “Cut it 
out.” Tle liad on various occasions been pressed 
most reluctantly into domestic service, and had 
proved unsatisfactory as a “hired girl.” 

I:lmer passed up liis saucer for more pudding. 
Vhere was just a litthe in the dish, and Adele 
damored for it. Usually, as the baby of the fam- 
ily, Adele was indulged, but this evening her mother 
said, 

“Adele! I’m surprised at you.” Adele, when she 
understood, became very quiet. She leaned her face 
in her two hands and watched Elmer eat the rest 
of the pudding, with a real awe at the terrible se- 
riousness of life. In the eyes of his family, Elmer 
was gradually taking on a halo of glory and swell- 
ing to heroic dimensions. He was a fighting man, 
for whom his women would naturally make any 
sacrifice. 

Alter he had banged the front door that evening, 
they found it hard to rouse themselves sufficiently 
to gather up the supper dishes. They went to and 
fro between the dining-room and kitchen, avoiding 
each other’s eyes, in silence, each heavy with thought. 
Mrs. Bradley was so dazed that she set a hot dish 
in the ice box, and forgot to light the flame under 
the kettle full of water for the dishes. Adele noticed 
it, and did it for her. 

When the water was hot, Mrs. Bradley began to 
wash the dishes, and the two girls stood near with 
crash towels, receiving the hot, soapy cups and plates 
irom lier hands, in careful fingers. Nevertheless, 
Mattie let a cup slip, and it was instantly shattered. 

‘Oh, dear, Mattie! There goes that cup. Not 
another piece in the set is broken, and we've had ’em 
cleven years I did set such store by that pattern, 
end vour father helped me pick it out.” 


\dele and Mattic were stooping to pick up the 


pieces. “Mother, Pim terribly sorry. My—my hand 
was Just shaking Look!” 
The mother laid her hand, still wet and steaming 


from the hot suds, on Mattie’s shoulder. ‘Throw 
the pieces in the garbage can, dear, and never mind. 
What does a broken cup matter, with Elmer going 
to war?” 

They vave up the ctfort to dissuade I-Imer, but 
they induced him to investigate various branches of 
the service before deciding in which he would en- 
list On Sunday afternoon, the whole family ac- 
companied Elmer to the armory. Heavy-hearted as 
the women were, they could not quite resist the flags 


ind martial music, the marvelous harmony of march- 


ing legs, the spirit of excitement and enthusiasm. 
Their pride in Elmer grew. The boy himself was so 
caver he fairly bubbled over. The little group sur- 


rounded «a tall and splendidly stalwart recruiting of 
oe 4 

cer in uniform, who happened to be standing alone 

for a moment, and questioned him, ‘Timidly but 
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( erl the 1 ( nd eC! plied thre ] 
n I | lowed 

(ye hie ] t ‘T want te C4 ! it 
to be part of the biggest thing gome on in the y I 
world! I’m wild to leave this dinky little town be 
hind and sail away in a big ship to lurope d 
show’m over there what us Americans can do!” 

The soldier looked down into the anxious eves of 
thie mother and sisters he lanced ove thre ( 1 
slightly built boy, and Jaid an arm about his narrow 
shoulders With a quick glance around, to make 

| 

sure that thev were hot overheard, Jie sald, slow] 
and with emphasis 

“Pm not supposed to give an opinion, madar 
but I’m going to advise your boy just like T would 


kid brother. For God’s sake, don't 
Hell not see home 


if he was my own 

let him vo into the Regulars 

for four vears, no matter what happens. [tried 

| moved heaven and the other place to vct leave to 
1 1 

come home when my 

doing. And. thi 


marching forty, fifty miles a’ready, and your feet 


mother was dying. Noth 


marches! God! Maybe vou been 


are that sore on you, you can’t hardly bear your 


' 


shoes. Blisters don’t make no difference! Hunger 


1 


and thirst don’t make no difference! You votta keep 


a-gom’ if them’s the orders. Now, if you're bound 
to vo, Bud—and it ain’t for me to hold vou back 

let me give vou a steer. You try to get into the 
Naval Reserves. Youll see plenty of action, but it 


won't be near so tough on you, probably.” 


On Monday Elmer presented himself at the Naval 
Reserves recruiting station, confidently. But he was 
obliged to go through all the physical tests again, 
and when he stepped down from the scales, the big 
fat weigher said with a wink and a teasing smile, 
“Go on home, Bud, and tell your maw to fatten vou 
up. You're seventeen pounds too light to be any 


use to Uncle Sam.” 


“What vou 


“T was weighed down at the other station and my 


ceiving me?” Elmer said, indignantly. 
1 | | thy 


weight was all right.” 
“They must have wanted you bad then to stretch 
the scale like that, but it don’t go here. So long, 


sonny.” 


KIlmer was crestfallen, but he kept the discrepancy 
between the two weighings strictly under his own 
hat, and it was only a few days later that the hat 


was a true soldier’s hat. He was a Regular. 


His dream came true in one respect at least. He 
was assigned to the duty of guarding the bridge, 
within sight of the windows of his own home. At 
night lis mother watched the searchlight and the 
red lanterns on the bridge, straining her eves to 
catch a glimpse of a young soldier weighed down 
with his responsibility. 

Spring was very lingering this year, and rainy and 
cold. The rains seemed incessant. Out on the bridge 
there was no protection from the bleak winds that 
buffeted the young recruit with savage playfulness 
He had a heavy cold, but now there was no ques 
tion about staying in and coddling himself. . This 
was duty, and stern enough, even if not dangerous 
as yet. Guarding the bridge meant a monotonous 
tension that one dared not relax an instant, for in 
that instant what might not happen? Elmer knew 
two young fellows who were being severely pun 
ished for going to sleep while on duty. 

He was chilled through and through. He was 
sent home at last with a severe case of measles 
When pneumonia, too, developed, he was taken to 
the hospital, and died there, within three days after 
he was smitten. The body lay in Mrs. Bradley's 
little parlor, draped from head to foot in the flag. 
He was buried at home in the cemetery. He had 
never left his home town after all, nor fired at an 
enemy. He had merely taken cold and died, as h¢ 


might have died had there been no war 
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eI t followin the day when Imer was world under the microscope, may have intended to 
| motl tat her bedroom window, watel spend a week or more peering into putrescent slices 
ou nid Sol of ‘Falleyrand’s brain under the highest-powered 
ck an ( microscope then in Paris. But a servant who had 
t was hard t bceheve that it was not [elmer MOTE ommon sense, cle rine thie house of everything 
Phis boy, too, walked proudly, conscious of tremen repulsive, took the jar with the brain of one of the 


dous responsibility. At regular intervals the search- 
light turned its glare towards her and shone into 
room, She seemed to feel through that search 
light a whole nation wakeful, on guard, through the 
lone night, waiting breathlessly for something hostile 


of the dark, to murder. Then the whole 


to leap out 
bridge was blotted out by the rain 

I-Imer’s mother rested her grey head on the win- 
dow sill, her hands pressed over it. She was not 
weeping She was thanking God that she knew 
where Elmer was—safe at home, safe from al! pos- 
sible harm. 


Al] might Jong, the cold spring rains poured down 


on the roofs and on the river, and on the ceme- 
tery. And the colors in the flags stuck into the raw 
earth over Elmer blurred and ran into an indis- 


tineuishable bloody color, streaked with blue 
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“| Shall not Die for Thee” 


(From the Trish) 


By Padraic Colum 
WOMAN, shapely as the swan, 


On your account T shall not dic 
The men vou've slain—a trivial clan 


Were less than I. 


I ask me shall I die for these 
For blossom-teeth and scarlet lips? 
\nd shall that delicate swan shape 


Bring m«¢ eclipse ? 


Well-shaped the breasts and smooth the skin, 
The cheeks are fair, the tresses free- 

And yet I shall not suffer death 
(;0d over me! 


Those even brows, that hair lke gold, 
Those languorous tones, that virgin way 
The flowing limbs, the rounded heel 
Slight men betray! 


Thy spirit keen through radiant micn, 
Thy shining throat and smiling cye, 
Thy little palm, thy side like foam 
I cannot die! 


© woman, shapely as the swan, 
In a cunning house hard-reared was UL; 
© hosom white, O well-shaped palin, 
I shall not dic! 
From “Wild Earth and Other Poems” (1olt, New 
Be -] 
YF OFe ?. 
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The Old Bookman 


CONFESSIONS OF LEARNED IGNORANCE. 
By Horace Flack 


X. THe Brain oF WILLIAM BLAKE, 
I_LLIAM BLAWKE had a very delicate brain 
It was wonderfully delicate. [ will say 
more. It was = supernaturally and = mirac- 
ulously delicate. I know this to be a fact, though 
his brain was not taken from his head after he died, 
to be inspected microscopically, as was the brain of 
Tallevrand. Read Victor Hugo on that point. | 
think you will find about it in his “Choses Vues,” but 
because my own brain is what it is, | am not sure. 
Look through Hugo’s works until you find it. You 
could not be in better business —at least not among 
old books or new ina library. if you are sick of the 
cant of Tory Brahmins, go back to Hugo. The point, 
as | suppose, is that certain curiosity-seekers who 
think they can tind the meaning of a miraculous 


most treacherous lars of Europe and threw it into 
the sewer. Which, no doubt, was the best place for 
it; 

The brain of William Blake was not used for 
treachery. I know it was wonderfully delicate be- 
cause he used it to think with. I know it was super- 
naturally and miraculously delicate, because it began 
at once to operate under the power of his will 
and purpose, when it was his will and purpose 
to think what is finest, purest, most nearly celestial, 
and to put it in an order so nearly heavenly that 
it would sing as a harmony in men’s ears for- 
ever, reminding them of their supernatural and celes- 
tial best when they are in the greatest danger of 
being dragged down by the beastly and devilish 
worst. 

In order to be wonderfully delicate, all) human 
brains must be naturally as weak as Blake’s or as 
that of a man of genius I once saw engaged in 
using a supernatural brain to make another million 
dollars as often as possible. He could focus the 
his brain in less than fifteen seconds and 


powers oO 
keep them focussed for perhaps thirty seconds. He 
thought with a sudden spring, like a grasshopper, if 
what he was thinking of did not concern the auto- 
matic habits created by the will and purpose which 
dominated in his. life But if it did—if the idea 
seemed to have the making of another million in it— 
he leaped for it with the sure spring of the tiger 
of whose “fearful symmetry” in) leaping, Blake 
asked: 


“What the hammer, what the chain? 


In what furnace was thy brain? 
What the anvil? What dread grasp 


} 


Dare its deadly terrors Clasp?” 

The rest was automatic. Set in motion thus by 
an idea which belonged to the habits of its dominat- 
ing purpose, this brain of genius worked on, and on, 
and on, bevond the control of its owner, torturing 
him until after weeks of insomnia, he could not hide 
lus torture. Then they said of him, as was often 
said of Blake, “Tle is insane.” But when his brain 
worked on and on until he had made another mil- 
lion, they no longer said: “He is crazy.” They said 
once more that he was a “genius,” and those with 
whom he most frequently’ amused himself on the 
theory that “gratitude is the expectation of future 
benefits,” called him a philanthropist. 

When the brain of genius, supernaturally delicate 
and naturally weak, reacts in this way, I am_ not 
fled with hatred and malice, but with profound pity. 
When the weakness of Blake’s brain appears, as it 
so often does, in its reaction to complete failure, I 
do not pity him. I greatly admire him when he does 
succeed, When he fails, I venerate the will and 
purpose which, if he had had the ear of the poct as 
he had the eye of the artist, would have made his 
“Songs of Innocence” celestial. My copy of his 
“Poems” was bought after Swinburne had “‘discov- 
ered” him. It was printed by “Walter Scott, Lim- 
ited,” in London, because of the demand created for 
Blake as a prodigy by Swinburne. I knew that 
Swinburne had the most highly cultivated ear for 
the music of English perhaps of any man in ten 
centuries—certainly of any man then living. I sup- 
posed he meant that Blake, too, had the poet’s ear. 
| was the more deceived. But with keen eyes, and 
practically with a deaf ear, failing continually, Blake 
worked his best into words the world ought not 
willingly to let die even when they are discords. 
When with powers, as a poet, natural and cultivated, 
heyond those of any other man I knew in his gen- 
eration, Swinburne’s ripeness showed the rottenness 
at the core, IT burned my Swinburne and kept my) 
Blake. What can a man do hetter with a brain that 
is supernaturally delicate and naturally weak, than 
to make the noblest failure his immortal soul can 


inspire ? 
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Letters From the People 


Mr. Untermeyer’s Last Word 
New York, May 106, 


Reedy’s Mirror: 


Ko) A 
kiditor ef 

[ promise not to take up any more of 
your space or your typesetter’s time if 
yout will allow me the privilege of pre- 
senting a sort of re-rebuttal to 
fessor Heller’s answer tm re Heine plus 


Pro- 


Untermeyer. 

Or rather allow me to extend to Pro- 
fessor Heller, through your columns, a 
slightly battered but. still 
olive branch, 
to answer my critic in anything but the 


burgeoning 
It was never my intention 


hest of spirit; and T am actually hurt 
Heller 
my communication as 
gracious retort.” I 


tioned the honesty and 


that Professor should refer to 
“a decidedly un- 
never once qucs- 
fairmindedness 
of his criticism; on the contrary I wrote, 
“Tam truly grateful for his praise and 
sympathy, for his critical care and for” 
(and why should Professor Heller think 
I mean anything offensive by this) “a 
seventy-five per cent appreciation.” More 
receive and no one has 
And IT reiterate my 


than that few 
a right to expect. 
thanks. Fervently and, if you will per- 
mit, publicly. 

As to “animus,” I would be a most 
ungrateful sort of person were I to feel 
anything of the sort, or, on the other 
hand, accuse Professor Heller of it. 1 
said in the first paragraph that I had 
practically only one grievance and _ that 
one, after all, was “a matter of taste 
which is personal rather than poetic.” 

The real point of difference was my 
“The ‘Mis 
is unnecessarily included in Mr. 
And the real point 


critic’s sentence: notorious 
cellany’ 
Untermeyer’s book.” 
of departure was the word “unneces- 
sarily” with its ugly connotation of “no- 
torious.” Those two words made me 
see red rather than black ink; they start- 
quasi-diatribe. And I 


Heller into 


ed me on my 
may have swept Professor 
a list of damning generalities when | 
scarcely had him in mind. 

Therefore, if the professor believes 
there is the feeling 


slightest personal 


beneath my carelessly angry phrases, 
let me assure him there is not a trace 
of it: and let me add that T am heartily 
sorry that any of my sentences led him 
to think so. 

I repeat my appreciation of Professor 
Heller’s 
criticism, and I should like 
that I doubt whether any re 


view of my TTeine will be less biased or 


painstaking and never unjust 
to conclude 


by Sa\ ine 


more careful and informative. 
Louis UNTERMEYER. 
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The Way to Do It 


Palisade, N. J., May 14, 
of Reedy’s Mirror: 


1917. 
Editor 

In an editorial in your issue of May 
ll, entitled “Ignoring the Obvious,” you 
say: “Tam aware that it would require a 
constitutional amendment to put into ef- 
fect a national land value tax.” You will 
pardon me, but I must believe that. it 
will remain for the U. S. 
Court to 


Supreme 
sustain or reverse this ex 
As a matter of 


We already have a means at hand which 


cathedra opinion, fact, 


might {ill the bill and lead at once to 
Practical results. You will) remember 
that the sixteenth amendment to the 
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The Greatest Music 
The Greatest Artists 


It is indeed a wonderful thing to have the great- 


est artists of all the world sing and play for you right 


in your own home. 


The instrument that accomplishes this inevitably 


stands supreme among musical instruments. 


Instrument is the 


That 


Victrola 


Various models in 
various finishes 


$15 to $300 


Convenient Payment Terms 








Victrola 
XVIII, $250 
Electric, $300 








“The Star- Spangled Banner” 








eves of a war-torn world. 


One of the Most Popular Victrola Records by 
John McCormack and Male Chorus 


No. 64664 Price $1.00 


The day has come when the Star-Spangled Banner takes on a new significance in the 
It is not the flag of the United States alone, but of all 
humanity, which is unfurled in order that human rights shall be set firmly and. irrevoc- 
ably above all other rights. 


lictrola Shop, Sixth Floor 








Suggs Cindenoort fiaumey 


Olive and Locust, from Ninth to Tenth 


constitution reads as follows: “The con- 


have power to lay and col- 


whatever 


eress shall 
lect taxes on 
derived, 


incomes from 


SOUNCE without apportionment 
among the several states and without re- 
gard to any census or enumeration.” | 
have underlined the word “from what 
ever source derived,” because in) my 
judgment this clause opens the door for 
levied 


the collection of an income tax 


upon the annual ground-rent of land. 
Ground rent is an wceme accruing to 
the owners of land, and as such may 
be taxed under the sixteenth amendment. 
Moreover, ground-rent is an “unearned” 
income, and for this reason it should be 
earned” in- 


taxed in preference to any 
come of whatever character. The exi- 
gencies of the present moment, when the 
national government is in need of large 
funds for war purposes, might well he 
met by a tax of a fair percentage levied 
upon incomes derived from ground rent 
I believe that it 
government to 


would be unjust for 


the national take too 
large a percentage of ground rent for 


its own because the state, 


the county, the township and the mu 


purposes, 


3855 Olive Street 







IMPORTER OF 
FINE AND RARE 


J. N. SEROPYAN 
ORIENTAL RUGS 


PRICES ALWAYS REASONABLE 


Special Departmen 


Phone, Lindell 3264 


ft for Cleaning and Repairing 
restand Best Work Done inthe Ci 


Rugs 





nicipality have also inherent rights in 
the ground rent of every parcel of land 
within their respective jurisdic- 
All this is a matter for legisla 


tive consideration and fair adjustments. 


lying 
tions. 


The administration of such an income 
tax would be simpler than the present 
complicated and vexatious system, and 
under it the door would be closed to 
evasion and dishonesty. A declaration 


from every owner of land within the 


nation should be obligatory. The for- 
mulation of some such method as the 
“Somers System” for arriving at scien 
tific valuation might well be included 
Community valuation should go hand in 
hand with the owner’s declaration, he 


fore the official acceptance and con- 
firmation of the revenue department. A 
land court for appeals would be in order. 


It may be objected that we in this 


country are not familiar with the idea of 
ground rent and that a proposal of this 
nature would be caviar to the general. 
Yet a tax on land assessed at some cer 
tain percentage of its selling or capital 
ized value has always been known to 
us, our local taxes being invariably de 


Now it 
public to 


rived mainly from this sourc: 
should not be diificult for the 
grasp the idea that in the selling or mai 
ket price of als PIcce of land, irrespec- 
vements im or on it, 


we have the capitalization of tl 


tive of any impro 


i@ annual 


ground rent, or we have, as the English 
say, so many “years’ purchase.” A sim 
ple rule is the following: To arrive at 


the average capitalization of land in the 
United States take 
ground Part 


the ground rent take 5 pet 


twenty times the 


rent. passu, to arrive at 
4 e 1 
cent of the 


capitalization 
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ANNOUNCING THE DAILY ARRIVALS OF 


NEW SUMMER APPAREL 


wy timed to the approach of the warmer weather is an almost unceasing inflow of 
lainty Summer Garments that combine the newest developments in lFashiondom, with 


(le 


practical ideas of Summer wear, 


Vew Summer Suits 


Captivating stvles, of wash ratine, Ramie linen, 


combined 


chiffon taffetas, crepe Tussor and Georgette—in a 


score of striking new models designed for mid- 


summer wear. 

There are suits adapted for service and travel- 
ing, of dark navy linen, Georgette, taffeta and 
silk jerseys. Also white ratine with combination 
of plaid and dots, as well as other high-colored 
fabrics, for dress and evening wear. 


Prices range from $19.75 to $24.75 and up to 
$49.75. 


Vew Coats and Capes 


Unusual popularity is assured Capes for mid- 
summer wear as well as the lighter-weight Dress 
and Service Coats. 

Wool Jersey Coats, in purple, lettuce green, 
white, black, gold and nickel, some trimmed in 
contrasting colors, are priced at $29.75, 

Beautiful Tussor Capes, silk-lined—ideal for 
immer evenings and for wear with lingerie 
dresses, $49.75. 

Navy blue Serge Capes, some silk-lined, others 
Without lining, priced $16.50 to $49.75. 


(Third Floor.) 


with silks, voile and linen combinations, 


Y Y 
Georgette Sport Dresses 

Unprecedented vogue for Sport Dresses at the 
country club, at the afternoon affairs and for util- 
ity wear is assured. 

A splendid showing of beautiful styles, in coat 
effect, with blouse and side-plaited skirt—in colors 
white-and-gold, white-and-black, white-and-green, 
at $34.75. 

New Tailored Dresses 

White crepe de chine, made with plain skirts, 
side-plaited, with Russian tunic blouse. Some in 
white, others in combination of colors. All have 
leather or Juliet belts, and are priced $24.75. 


(Third Floor) 


Ye YY . Y e 
Silk and Satin Skirts 

Fashion has given her enthusiastic indorsement 
of the Satin Skirt this season, and every woman 
to be well dressed must have one in her ward- 
robe. 

The new Baronet Satin, with its beautiful luster, 
so shimmering and soft-looking, is perhaps the 
most popular, though silk broadcloths are also in 
wide favor. 

Beautiful soft shades, such as shell pink, apri- 
cot, white, Nile, lettuce and violet are shown. 
Priced from $19.75 to $29.75. 


Silk Skirts, Special at 512.50 
From a high-class maker, about fifty garments, 
of beautiful silks, that should sell at a much 
higher price. Sizes range from 24 to 82. 
CThitd Floor.) 
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there is no need here to price after all taxes and other liens have ministration of a national income 
ita. levied on ground heen paid. In no sense, therefore, can on ground-rent to determine 
on privilege. It will be this proposed tax on ground-rent con- — rious interests in any particular parcel 
ti emark (Cas ¢ B stitute “double taxation.” It remains of land, in order that all the parties 
Killebrow hown) that the selline — farther to point out that in this country, — interest may be made to pay their pro 


| ~~. F ’ A , - P J P x . 
a Cquanly anual where mortgaged land is so much in evi- portionate shares. As for exemptions, 
eround-rent—is always a net dence, it should become part of the ad- there should be none whatever, 





The foregoing consideration » hast! 
presented, are sufficient, it seems to o 
to indicate which way lies the realizat; 
of the dream of “putting into eft 
national land value tax.” The ma hing 
is already available. Reduce all lay 
capitalization to its sturdy foundation j 

round-rent and then lutsses faire, lais 
aller! One cannot see the inecessit 
for another constitutional amend nent 

What is needed at the present jun 
Lure is a senator ora COHNZ Tt ssman wit! 
sufficient courage and intelligence { 
break the chains of party and in cover 


ing with ridicule and obloquy the abo; 
inable, the scandalous revenue hill 

troduced by the Ways and Means cop 
mittee, lead the way to the confys 


1 


Of monopoly and the liberation of { 
common peopl by a national incon 
tax on ground-rent. 


is E. YANCEN ( OWEN, 
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“Herr Schmidt’s Thesis” Again 
New York, Ma: 16, 1917 
liditor of Reed's Mirror: 

The Webb bill, permitting combina 
tions of corporations engaged in. th 
export trade, is intended to facilitate tl 
old high-taritf practice of selling goods 
cheaper to the foreign than to the d 
Mestic consumer. 

\lleged) = publicists, such as Gall 
George Perkins (as Mr. Dovle called 
him), are demanding higher tari rates 
to shut out foreign goods. 

At the same time they want the Sher- 
man anti-trust law amended so that th 
trusts can agree upon a policy of Io 
prices to foreign countries. 

The Webb bill is a pernicious measus 
that should not receive a sinek vote 1! 
congress, 

If our manufacturers can sell good: 
i South America or Australia in com 
petition with the products of foreig 
countries, then they need no tariff pr 
tection against these products. 

“Herr Schmidt's Thesis.” recenth 
published in the Mirror, is based en the 
unsound theory that we can produc 
more goods than we can consume. 

The truth is that we are. su‘fering 
from under-consumption, not — over- 
production, and that if we had a just 
social order, founded on the princ:p! > 
advocated by Henry George, there woul! 
he no necessity for any governmental 
interference with the natural laws of 
trade. WHIDDEN GRAHAM 
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A. Meyer Approves 

St. Louis, May 18, 19 

ledttor of Reedy's Mirror: 
\ccording to a United Press dis 
patch from London which appeared on 
the front page of a St. Louis daily under 
date of May 17, “Sir Edward Carson 
First Lord of the British Admiralty, 
paid eloquent tribute to the Americal 


navy and its personnel in responding t 


the toast ‘The American Navy. ‘Its 
working in the most absolute co-opem™ 
ation with the British navy,’ he sal@ 

be 


‘and that co-operation will never 


broken—at least until the enemy has 
jai . af 

been crushed. How cold is type: | 

wish I could have seen Sir Edward Cat 


son’s eyes when he uttered that quality” 
ine last clause. And heard lis vole 


Ominous words are. these, especial 
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spe ial) 


First Lord of the 
Pi \dmiralty with the character and 


of Sir Edward 


wl coming from a 
Carson 

thought ful— 
editorial 


reminded of your 


and should I say prophetic ? 


of April 27: “Great Britain is very 


to us now. Of course we are 





for democracy, but we are pri- 


of 


marily 
erayest danger she has known sinee the 


saving Great Britain from. the 


Armada, and she will not look altogether 


for long upon her savior when 


} indl 


that savior 1s a rival more 


.. With Germany 


portentous 
than was Germany. 
out of the way as a rival, she may not 
he so amenable to this country’s sugves- 


sf A. MEYER. 


tions 


A Concert at the Front 
By D. O. C. 


The Cotonel had asked me to dinner 


in lis hut. “Come at six o’clock,” he 


said, “and T may be able to give you 


litthe amusement before dinner.” He 


did. Ife and his men were to go up to 


the line on the morrow: so the officers 


had arranged a smoking concert. and 


had borrowed for the oceasion a large 


hut belonging to the company which 
had charge of a German prisoners’ camp. 
The hut lighted 


and filled with men and tohaceo 


was with hanging 
lamps, 
smoke (mainly of the Woodbine breed, 
which Tommy loves more than the best 
Hav: Nad), 

\t the top table is the 
Sergeant-Major, 


In place of the 


Very. sinart 
Reemmental who is in 


the chair. usual ham- 
mer, he keeps order by rapping on the 
table with a large silver cigarette case. 
The concert has already started when 
we arrive, and after waiting for the end 
ditty in make ou 
table 


little 


progress we 


way to’ ‘a next the chairman, 


some applause from. the 


men, for my host is popular. 

To my surprise, I see seated on one 
side of the hut at the far end of th 
room, eight German non-commissioned 


officers, all (again most!y 


Woodhines), and all evidently enjoying 


smoking 


the musical efforts of our gallant Tom- 
mies. These Germans were verv. fin 
men. Two were sereeant-majors, and 


had most intelligent and interestine 


Faces \nother, a studious lookin 
rather delicate fellow, was, I found, a 


SCICTICE school 


master at some (ierman 


He had a euitar., which he plaved later 
witl reat effect. 

TI concert went on;  lugubrious 
( all without accompaniment, wit! 
Vel that ran into double tigures 
“Don't Go Down the Mine, Daddy,” and, 
son of the “Little Trish Rese” and 
“Shamrock” type were the most popular ; 


Whiskey” 
calle 


several “Scotch 


again of the 


Variety, and then the meeting is 


to order by the chairman, who an 
hounces: “The enemy will oblige with 
a Ik song and chorus—the best of 
order and a bit of encouragement, 
ple 

he enemy” remove their caps, come 
to front, bowing to the Colonel as 
thes pass, and sing a part-sone, con 


ucted by one of the sergeant-majors 


and accompanied by the delieate-looking 


euitar. It is music—real 


all eight of them 


man on his 
Music, the performers 


obviously cnjoying it. One or two 
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voices, and ther 


look (d on 


really good 


false 


have 


not a note. Tommy 


seemed surprised 
that these strange people could sing jn 
difficult 
surprised at the 


in amazement. He 


certainl 


such a language and 


very high musical 


standard. The enemy is heartily ap- 
plauded, and returns quickly to his seat 
and his Woodhines, again bowing to th: 
Colonel en route. 

Then the Adjutant tells stories, chiefly 
concerned with the troubles of young 
shake 


the audience with laughter. He is fol 


olficers and raw. reeruits, which 


lowed by the Colonel, who stands up, 


all six feet of him, perfectly “turned 


out,” and recites in most racy manner, 
“The Gee Bung Polo Club.’ The -ap- 
piause was intense, and this although 
there were probably not half a dozen 
men in the hut who could tell you any 
Still, a 


I have said, he is a good Colonel. 


thing about the game of polo! 


\nd now the chairman announces thx 


last two items on the programme. “Best 
of order, please, while the enemy give: 
‘The Watch on_ the 
can ease yourselves afterwards by sing 
ing ‘Rule, Britannia’.” So “Die Wacht 


am Rhein’ is most feelingly rendered }y 


Rhine’—and you 


the enemy, and the last notes have hard} 
died Atkins lifts 
the roof off with that p:ean of liberty 


away when Thomas 
which (so the verse tells us) was caught 
Angels.” 


and the men 


from the lips of “Guardian 
Then “God Save the King” 
disperse, many of them singing as they 
20 out: 

on the Marne, 

e beat them on the 
them hell at Neuve Chapell 


agam,” 


“We beat them 
Ife Alsite ; 
We aai 
And here we are 
The 


one large 


enemy seemed quite happy, but 
Javarian sergeant-major, who 
spoke perfect English, said to me: “But. 
sir, surely not quite ke that at Neuve 
Chapelle.” And he was right. 
b. E. F., 23: March, 1917. 
From the London Saturday Review 
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Drama 
Nat M. Wills, the “Happy 


a bright, nine-act vau- 


Tramp,” is 
the headliner on 
deville Dill at. thr 


ginning with Monday’s matinee. His last 


Columbia theater, In 


appearance here was at the Colisewn last 


fall as one of the stars of the New 
York Hippodrome show. 


As an added 


umbia will present 


feature the Col 
“A Nicht in tl 


vaudeville’s bie 


extra 


Prenel es,” 


scenic neo 
comedy with 


burly Al 
to quit hi 


elty, and Vet a decided 


music. One soldier is a lig, 


hama neero, and his desire 


position and return to the peaceful cot 


ton fields of his native state, provides 
the major portion of the fun, and when 
quite unknown to himself, he becomes 
hero, the incident is excruciating. 


Nord- 


Pinkham, in Muss 


Others on the bill are Frances 
William 


Nordstrom’s own comedy, “All Wrong ;” 


strom and 
Iethel Hopkins, the “Daughter of Vau 


deville,” so called because he father, 
the late Col rE p 
Louis, was one of yvaudevyille’s 


Fred and Adele Astaire 1 


sones and distinctive dances; Pal 


Hopkins, of St 
plonect 
promoters ; 
new 
frey, Hall and Brown presenting “Fol 
lies of Vaudeville: Bills 
Mavbelle Darrell, in ‘Food for thr 


Squirrels”) Jack and Witty DeMaco in 


Tower and 


~~ 
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STORE YOUR FURS 





A day’s delay may 
mean a sertous loss 








@ One little moth—and the damage is often 
done. Sometimes at the start it is so slight 
that you don’t notice it. And then when you 


pack your furs away the damage grows until 


in the fall it is a serious thing. 


@ That condition can’t happen here, because, 


of all, we clean your furs by compressed 
air. The dirt HAS to come out; 
jurious matter comes out with it. 
they are HUNG away the cold, dry air keeps 
them in perfect condition all during the sum- 
mer months. In the fall, when you want them, 
they are clean, fluffy and refreshed. 


first 
and all in- 
Then when 


a 
q This is the largest and most modern Fur 
Storage Vault in the entire Middle West. _ It 
offers you the best possible protection against 


moths, fire and burglars; and the cost is so 
very slight that you can’t afford to risk your 


furs in an ordinary storage place. 


Now Is the Time TODAY 





Telephone Olive 5900, Station S4, or 
Central 7900, Station 234. 





Office, Vhird Eloor. 


f$ SVU 


ENTIRE BLOCK: OLIVE, LOCUST, SIXTH AND SEVENTH STS. 


We Give Eagle Stamps and Redeem Full Books for $2 in Cash or 
2.50 in Merchandise. Few Restricted Articles Excepted. 




















on artistic athletic novelty, and the Or- . the spectators were an old countryman 
theum Travel Weekly and his wife “Tl sav, Garge,” the old 
PU » - 

oe ele ofe lady whispered, “there’s somethin’ | 


A company of soldiers, dressed in can't understand about they solgers.” 


khaki, with the bandage-like puttees “What is it, lass?” “I can’t think how 


were waiting for then they get their laigs into they twisted 


Wiltshire Amone trousers. —Zx. 


their lees, 


1 
about 


tation W 


tram at a 
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1 1 Corie ‘ 

L117 1 hic QO na 1 
tal of that contest as de \ (ier 
1 Deserter \' lex perience pul 
lish BW. Hue WW rn 
1] 4 rite. ( ] the « I] Oo} 
1 ae (aern that lie mid 
thart Cats 61 nd that in the G 
Mal arms ie s tt ched to l 1) 
pcrs Grr: Gas le COTDP hich Moy | 
mito Belgium at. the eginnil ( th 
Wid Ile wishes to remain unkne 
telling his tale, for the sake of relative 


still in Germany, who because of su 

book might fall into the clutches 
thr Kaiser. Tle is a Socialist and i 
hater of war, but the German govern 
ment saw to it that his principles wer 
not allowed to make any difference in 
the matter of lis service The book 
first appeared in German, in the New 
Yorker Volkszettung, and was translated 


therefrom by J. Noettgen. 


The author pretends to no literary 
ability, but his book has the greater for 
because there is no attempt at lites 
adornment or embellishment. Tle simply 
tells what he saw, and surely he say 
cnoueh. He has done that which no 
orrespondent has been able to do. Hk 
has given us a picture of how war looks 
from the trenches and through the haze 
of bursting shells The 


eruesome one He tells us of the mare! 


Vision IS a 


through Belgium and the cunning at 
tempts on the part of the officers to 
arouse the hatred of the German sol 
diers against the Beleians, who at first 


1 


were, In some cases, inclined to treat the 
invaders kindly. One of the things that 
vave him the first sickening taste of thy 
inhumanity of war was being detailed 
as one of a firing squad to shoot a lot 
of Belgian civilians. The attempts 

the officers to incite then troops to 
hatred of the Belgians is illustrated in 
one method of which he. tells. \fter 
marching for many hours without water, 
the troops, with their tongues hanging 
out, would arrive in a Belgian village 
only to find a guard around the wells, 
with the notilication that all the wells 
were potsoned. In one instance, of 
Which he was a witne ss, the troops, a) ine 
from thirst, broke through the euards 
and drank as much of the wate 

they liked and it wasn’t poisoned at all 
What the writer tells us makes us safe 
in concluding, aside from the horribl 
examples we have had in all other dire 
tions, that the beautiful “philosophy” « 
Nietzsche and Bernhardi is freely ap 
plied by the German army in its military 
operations. The soldiers are told, when 
it is a case of women and children, that 
they are French or Belgian women and 
children, and that “the first business of 


a soldier is to look out for himself,” 


The author does not treat to any ex- 
tent the psychological connotations of 
war, the book dealing almost altogethe: 
th facts, but he does note with sur- 


prise the brutalizine effect of war and 
war as a creator of primitive selfishness 
Thus le tells us of men being slaug] 
“d 1 
I 


1 
as 


tered by holesale with mines, of fe 


covered with a sort of mincemeat of 


] l ( 1 ( i 
Parine ( Ins and \ Ol me 
t over ther itheont od 
ATL dsthre ht In fact 
Jie Con le Ole Lii¢ 1 t 
A t 1 ( thr<it Ides 
( roy nelyitte ne toa } 
tress but his ow: Men come to view 
scenes of thr tmost horror hh othe 
! © feel nd eCTEence | } tio} 
man’s eve er S tual] 
l I] its « ( Ol Ishity 
th, mi Inve ] init If 
NES wd cruelty 
\ites 1¢ tees nonthis ] 
seems to have een either lr t co 
tantly on the march or under ( 
soldier ot urle t< rr on 


and at great risk was able to steal across 


the line into Holland 


Krom the poimt 
of crossing he reached the coast, hid as 
it stowaways in thre coal dan ker ofa Dutel 
steamer and succeeded ino re hin Ni 
York, Thre Ii ok 4 a terrbl micict 
ment of war Thre author does not 
condemn the Germans alone Ile thin 
thi French e qust ghbout as lad 

oe 
“The Cho " le ] Ss | 
Hu publi (| | ! & Ce 
| 1h¢ el whi | { Wil ( 
deals wholly with tl] ir i { , 
problem of great CONSECOUCHC( » that 
people thre line of separate 1) takin: 


Place mM their Owl faith, 
that is growine up between the Jews of 
the orthodox and the reformed branches 
hetween the immigrant and the Ameri 
canized Jews. The writer gives us thr 
different types of successful Jews—th: 
ambitious and able lawver, who is 

Russian, a cynic and an agnostic: the 
complacent, — thoroughty \mericanized, 
self-satisticd young Jew: the sordid and 
wealthy Jew who is devoted to money; 
the young, educated Jewish idealist. This 
young idealist is called to take charges 
of the leading temple in Baltini re; the 
scene of the story. The yom rabbi 
burns with zeal to make the 
of his race conform to the teachines of 


brotherhood to le found in his 1 livion, 


to bring to a fuller understanding the 
mi | of his oneregvation nd ti 

class it represents and thir poor or it mi 
rant Jews, to the end that the richer 


members of the race may help the newly- 
arrived beyond a mere dole of charit 

There is a strike in the great clot 
factory of the pre sident of his congre- 
gation, who represents the sordid, rich 
Jew. The strikers are nearly all Rus 
sian Jews. The young rabbi mixes in 
this contest and finds that the Russian 
Jew looks upon his richer Americanized 
brethren with pronounced suspicion. The 
rabbi falls in love with a young nurs 

vo is a Gentile, whom he wishes to 
marry, but the girl will not permit him 


to make the sacrifice and runs away 


from him. He is sorrowfully brought 
to a realization of the fact that this 


: ; E . 
is a world of many cCOMpromiscs and 
that there are many things that one 
wishes to have that one cannot have. 


The story 1s 


exceptionally well written, 
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| Give the Bride or Graduate 
a Baby Grand Piano 


HE old, reliable HOUSE of KIESELHORST 
has the exclusive agency in St. Louis for 
i these high-grade leading Makes— 


. Sls X Helin 
| Kranich & Bach Vose & Sons 


| Kurtzmann Kimball 
Prices *550 Upward 


; Other instruments taken in exchange 
Catalogs sent upon request 
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1007 OLIVE STREET 
PIANOS—VICTROLAS—-PLAYERS 
Vole—The AIELSELIIORST MUSICAL BURIZAU maintains a 
lis! if Irtists OF CSPEC a/ ra alii fo thr ve hai iG] il charge the arrange- 
rent of musical cvents We make no charge for our services. 


and strongly presents problems that ar Dasent has given his collection of 


of interest to Jew and Gentile alike. Norse fairy tales. They are of a kind 
“se to make the eyes of the little ones wider 


Nicholas Danvers, a crippled recluse in wonder, and are at the same time oi 


1 


and wealthy landowner, condemned to — interest to adults, as incorporating the 


1 1 


death ina short time by his doctor, take legends, folk-lore and mythology of the 


that gentleman into his confidence and rugged North. The story from which 
formulates a scheme as wise as eccen- the book takes its title relates how a 
tric. He lets it be given out that he is beegar maid married and lost a_ prince 
dead and a will shows up devising his who was fated hy a wicked stepmother 
to pass his days as a white bear, re- 


estate to a son of a friend of his, whom 


he has seen but once and then when he — turning to his true form only at night; 
was but a small boy. This man is found how this prince was spirited away from 
in South Africa and comes to England her and carried to a castle “east o' the 
to accept the curious terms under which = sun and west o’ the moon; how she 
the estate was left. The working out of 
these terms, complicated with a love from enchantment. All the stories are 
story, is the burden of “Antony Gray heautifully told. Rich in faney they 
Gardener,” by Leslie Moore. It is an- deal in enchantments and witchcraft, 
giants, 


found him and reclaimed and freed him 


other one of those stories of English  metamorphoses and miracle, 


rural life, of which we are having a trolls, fairies, ogres, elements that are 
great many now, perhaps as an antidote sentient and of beasts and birds that 


to war. It is not an exciting story but speak as do men (Putnam's Sons.) 


it is told with considerable deftness. * 
“A Virginia Village,” is the title ol 
Nadal’s book of reminiscences, 


not accurately de- 


* 
Putnam’s Sons are the publishers. 

% i. °S: 
3s although the title is 
scriptive, for the writer gives us every 


East o’ the Sun and West o’ th: 


Moon” is the charming title G. W 
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WN a watch in 

keeping with your 
social and_ business 
standing. 





Make your selection from i 
our wonderful display of | 





new, very thin novelty : | 
watches. 
| 
: This store is famed for its j | 
1 good watches. Pictured above 
is the latest novelty watch in 
green gold. Very thin, 25 year 
warranted, green. yold-filled 
case. 17jeweled, American 
| movement, perfectly adjusted 
i $40.00. 
Other Novelty Watches 
H SUS upward 
| Wrist Watches 
; in the approved Military type 
1 are ideal remembrances from Hi 
i home for the boys joining the f 
1H colors. Our complete display E | 
| 4 begins in price as low as $3.25, f | 
i ranging to $58 and upward. 
q 
q 
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Expert 
Watch Repatring 





thing from a brief biography of him- 
self to some interesting reminiscence of 
Lincoln, Stanton, 


other public men of the last generation, 


Lowell and = many 


besides wandering all over the country 
and even to Europe whither he went as 
an attache of the embassy under Lowell 
Mr. Nadal tells us that he is the son 
of an itinerant Methodist minister and 
thus lived in many different places in 
his boyhood, as the preacher was then 
transferred to a new charge at the end 
of every two years. As a young man 
he spent most of his time in Washington 
during the Civil War and there met 
many of the leading men of that day. 
He tells us that in later years he has 
lived in New York and has interested 
himself chiefly in breeding pacing and 
trotting horses. His passion for horses 
Shows pleasantly. But it is where he 
deals with the 
Scotch-Irish who had to leave Ireland, 
after espousing the cause of that pol- 
troon, James Stuart, at the battle of the 


descendants of the 
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Boyne, and who settled in the “Valk 
of Virginia,” that he is most interestin: 
The author knows his people well, Th 
method of telling his reminiscences 
rather discursive, but that fact in itsel 
gives an added charm to the book. (Thy 
Macmillan Company. ) 


. 
oe 
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Burton Wine certainly has elements 
of strength as a story-teller, but what 
he seems to lack is taste—not so much 
in literary style as in his idea of lift 
The familiar and eyen vulgar way in 
which his supposedly well-bred peopl 
talk to and about cach other carries a 
distinct shock to the reader, in” his 
latest book, “The End of the Flight,” 
published by the John Lane Company 
The scene of the story is a flourishing 
town of about forty thousand people, 
supposedly in the Middle West, and the 
two chief characters are a strong-willed 
and unscrupulous woman and an ambi- 
tious young attorney. Of course, thé 
love interest is there, but the story, for 
some reason, does not touch our emeb- 


tions. 


“Far Cathay” is an unusual setting 
for a modern novel, yet China is the 
scene chosen by Edith Wherry for her 
uncommonly well-written novel, ‘The 
Wanderer on a Thousand Hills.” The 
“Wanderer” is an Enelish foundling 
adopted by a young Chinese woman who 
has lost her own child and been driven 
mto the lulls by the animosity of her 
husband’s people. She brings the bo: 
up, and when grown he tries to re- 
establish relations with his own people, 
but finds that he has become too mucti 
of a Chinaman ever to readjust his 
point of view. Then he is seized by a 
sort of religious exaltation and spend. 
the rest of his life visiting from tempk 
to temple in China in search of a lost 
manuscript. The story gives us an in 
sight into the life and habits of th 
Chinese people of which the Western 
world knows only too little. The boo! 
has a literary charm that is characteristic 
of the writings of Idith Wherry. She 
is a particularly good interpreter of the 
mysticism of the Orient. The John 
Lane Company is the publisher. 
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The American Woman 
Prepares for War 


By Margaret B. Downing 


Getting down to the root of the mat 
ter, it is apparent that if the Americar 
woman had prepared for war in less 
time, she might have avoided some of 
the serious mistakes, which are plain 
in her activities of the past six wecks. 
Had she been compelled, as were the 
women of [urope, to face actual war 
over night, the results might command 

higher degree of contidence as to thi 
manner in which she will meet the real 
crisis. Women from every inch of ter 
ritory over which the Stars and Stripes 
National 


Capital, and while most of them = ar 


wave are represented at the 


loval enough, it is to Ie hoped that 
they will not furnish models for un 
versal imitation, and that women mor 
remote from the = seat of government 
will recognize the folly of some of tl 


performances for which their sex hav 


heen responsible since President Wilson 
ead his indictment of German autoc 
racy. 

An orgy of patriotism, preparedness 
nid cconomy has terminated for a con- 
siderable number of Washington wo- 
men, in exhaustion and confusion. Hard- 
pressed leaders with duties of vital mo 
ment to perform and short time for their 
accomplishment, have been driven to 
desperation by the patriotism which took 
the form of public meetings wherein 
women solemnly declared their intention 
to stand by the president and the na 
tion and to do their duty to the last 
ditch. Such meetings have been multi 
plied beyond all reason, until it seems 
every Dorcas society, reading circle or 
sewing bee has caught the fever. Some 
have becn conducted by women in high 
places and when they asked busy public 
ad 


dress these gatherings, they dared not 


men, even generals and admirals, t 


refuse. The governmental scheme con- 
fers unmeasured power on the woman- 
kind in the families of important 
levislators, especially those controlling 
appropriations, 

In the various movements looking to 
national preparedness, undoubtedly the 
serious and capable women balance well 
against the panicky variety, but there 
are sufficient of the latter brand to 


Mabel 


Boardman, executive head of the Red 


cause discouragement. Miss 


Cross needs a clear eve and steady head 
to keep her army free from undesirable 
Within the past week there 
came to Miss Boardman a Iectter from a 


recruits. 


women, within fair distance of Amer- 
ica’s metropolitan city. The writer used 
four pages and a half to tell the director 
of the Red Cross what splendid work 
she was doing and that she was the idol 
of the community. All the women in 
her community wanted to join her active 
forces. She was just consumed with 
patriotism. She longed to be a nurse 
on the battlefield, right in the thickest 
of the fight, and she could nurse well, 
had a natural talent and would need 
no training. But her husband was a 
farmer and demanded three hot meals 
a day, and there were six children, the 
oldest not thirteen. What would Miss 
Boardman advise? That lady having a 
proper sense of humor, felt inclined to 
write her correspondent to train” her 
husband to cook his three hot meals 
himself, and to put the children in an 
orphanage. But feeling a responsibility, 
she wrote instead a homily on the high 
cr patriotism involved in caring for 
farmer in the material sense and rear 

a famil Letters as absurd arrive in 
scores at the Red Cross headquarters, 
proving that every nerve must be strain 
ed to keep the large class of emotional 
women within bounds and to prevent 
their unrest from becoming contagious 
Some candidates offer themselves per- 
sonally, when it is plain that their duty 
lics at home and that they confuse pa 
triotism with a general desire for ex- 
citement and new experiences. 

The hysteria of economy which raged 
in Washington for a full) month ha 
spent itself, But it is deplorable it 
ever gained headway at all. It may 
iccepted that even the White House 
amily feels a trifle embarrassed over 
its impetuous rush toward simple living 
hich followed in the wake of the food 


scare. The national boards of trade with 


549 


all available figures at their command 
have sent forth the assurance that there 
can be no immediate food shortage and 
that crop prospects are fair. A woman 
of exalted rank began the three-course 
dinner fad, the elimination of all eat 
ables except necessities and = advised 
iwainst extravagance in raiment, even to 
thie 
ments commonly 
Asa result of such propaganda, 


extent of frowning on the new ear- 


purchased in the 
spring. 
a business depression followed. 9 Pur 
veyors of luxuries like flowers and con- 
fectionery, rare sea food, milliners and 
importers of all classes had to spend 
money spreading their protests in the 
advertising spaces of the daily press. 
The lighter charms of life have always 
ruled in Washington and now that it is 
both the court and the camp of the na- 
tion and the brisk exchange of amenities 
part of the national programme, such 
treatment of the essential merchants 


Waterbury 


$3.00 





A Watch That the 
People Want—the 
New 


i 


WATERBURY 


In the first place it’s the size that 
is so much wanted to-day—espe- 
cially in the cities—the smaller 
“)2-size.” Then the whole “get- 
up” of the watch is smart, stylish, 
up-to-the-minute in all the little 
features found in the high-priced 
watches. 

Sut a watch is to keep time and 
to meet practical requirements. 
Here is three dollars’ worth of 
watch by the best Ingersoll stand- 
ards. It’s jeweled with four jew- 
els at points of greatest friction. 
It is accurate; and it is sturdy too. 
It isn’t put out of business by a 
little rough handling that most 
watches won’t stand. 

\s an added attraction you have 
the Waterbury “Radiolite” at $4.00. 
The hands and figures are made 
of a new self-luminous substance 
containing genuine radium. This 
causes them to glow with a bril- 
liance that lasts for ten years— 
probably much longer. 

You can always tell an Ingersoll 
store by the display of Ingersolls 
in the window. ‘There’s one not 
far from you. 


Waterbury 
Radiolite = IHL 


$4.00 





ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 











New York, Chicago, San Francisco 
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Slackers of a Different Kind 


Uncle Sam has always Ages bigger 
than any danger that has ever con- 
fronted us. 


Jk RRA 


Uncle Sam will tiis time prove bigger 

than a world war. 

You, though, may today be a sl«cker 
ial / / 

—not a military slacker, but as-ecKer 

of a different kind; a slacker ¢* your 

own welfare. 

If you are shirking your duty py wast- 

ing your resources, you will never be 

prepared to capture fortune. 

Join the army of the industrial pre- 

pared—the army of Mercantile Savers. 

A dollar saved today is a victory for 

tomorrow! 


A dollar will open your account. 


Mercantile 
Trust Company 


Eichth and Locust Streets 
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Member Federal Reserve System—U.S. Government Protection 























cconomy las passed, the three-course 
dinners and the shabby clothing, but 
there are those who regret that Presi 
dent and Mrs. Wilson were in the throes 


SHOES of the panic, when the banquets wer 


being given to the British and Frenel 
OF MISsiONs, 
DEPENDABLE served with the simplest of fare, when 
the nation would have rejoiced if the 
QUALITY best the country could offer had been 
have been good to know that they had 


STYLE the most 


oysters, terrapin a /a Maryland, Poto- 


The distinguished guests were 


heaped before them. The commissioners 
liad endured hardships and to spare. In 
this land of milk and honey it would 


succulent of Chesapeake 


vegetable, fruit) and 


herry the country produces, every good 


mac shad, every 


dish which is nationally popular, instead 
of a plain soup, roast beef, two fresh 
vegetables, a salad of lettuce and to 
matoes, ice cream and fancy cakes, as 
the White House menu read. Down in 
their hearts these guests of the nation 






DO™ NG doubtless ponder on the theory and the 
J. SOL: Gx, reality of American hospitality. 


"OLIVE AT 1O”ST. 





Against this activity which is futile 
where it is not harmful there has been 
Inertia regarding a reform which fairly 


screams to be remedied betore the 











United States can composedly get down 
About 


four years ago, CONLTCSS passed an cicht- 


was imexcusable. The conditions have to the work of makine war. 
passed and trade is normal. Those with 
good incomes live as they did before hour law for women performing sery- 
and those who must face the increased — ices within the ten miles square which 
cost of living, on meager incomes tind make up the District of Columbia. The 
as cloquent a sermon on economy as law was rigidly enforced until about 
they need in sums of addition and sub February last, when the executive de- 


traction. So this flutter of hysterical 


partments utterly flaunted it because of 


eee nae iY 
mee ‘ 1 
new ( ( ( 
il ent 
| ! t 
here t tions i 
pendous addits to the general rou 
tine, women haye been workin foi 
three months—often on Sundavs, for 
twelve to fourtecn hours daily This 
in the face of constant prosecutions oi 
nad fry cate proprietors who are haled 
to the police urt for keeping their 


cashiers over time or 


ari accused ot addine a triile to the 
legal working day. The daily press has 
frequent letters from relatives of girls 
Who have suffered from neryous break 
down as a result of this erind. Mrs 
Carrie Chapman Catt, to the everlasting 
credit of the element of suffragists 
which shy direets, has aimed the whol 
hattery of | organization to rescue 
women serving the government, from 
this form of tyranny. She has boldly 


told the national congress that if it per- 
mits its own servants to break the laws 
it has made, it cannot hope the nation 
will haye much respect cither for it or 
for the laws. Mrs. Catt finds that 
represented — by 


autocracy as burean 


chiefs in) Washineton is suggestive of 


Berlin’s military cabinet. For instance, 


_ a eae ' 
she has petitioned that these women 


instead of beine ground bevond their et 


Ik] reheved at. the ena 


durance, should 
of an cight-hour day by fresh. clerks, 


and this in regular relays. But the bu 
reaucrats refuse to appoint additional 
clerks. There is no trained contingent 
In waiting and these petty chieftains 


have neither the time nor the inclination 
to train the noyices Perhaps as the 
next development, the army and naval 
training officers will demand experts in 
stead of expending their energy making 
over the raw material into competent 
soldiers and sailors. Some of the wo 
men in high places who have led the 
most enthusiastic rallies, who proclaimed 
to igh heaven how they love their coun 
try and desire to serve her, look on the 
tyranny exerted over their sisters right 
here in) Washington with the utmost 
complacence. Mrs. Catt has been unable 
to enlist their sympathies at all. 

Another example which shows. that 
the government must gets its hearth 
stone clean and shining, if the proper 
sort of service is given by the yast army 
of civil employes during the months 
when the army and navy are in foreign 
parts, relates to the meager provision 
made for wives of those who have an 
swered the call to arms and for the 
women who must step into the work 
and responsibilities of men who have 
joined the defense. There are many 
well-meaning women who sew for the 
wives-of soldiers, usually garments for 
which they could have no earthly need 
and who feebly clamor for reading and 
recreation rooms for them = and_ their 
children, 3ut a concerted movement, 
for so many wealthy women to look 
after so many wives and children of 
soldiers and sailors, a movement which 
enlisted all of France in a league and 
which has provided some occupation for 
all, even children of tender years, has 
not been considered and probably will 


not be. It is so much less picturesque 


+ 


than to struggle for the Belgians or 1 


sew for hours in the Red Cross rooms. 


\ll over the country men are goit 


( public service to answe 
the President’s call and women mus 
tep 111 1 )! ( i, rar hey tall 
er all WoO! t not the remut 
tion. If t feminist crusade here 
worthy of support from any thoughtful 


citizen, if as they proclaim they are t 
Lring justice and equal opportunity to 
their sex, they have a golden oppor- 
tunity right now. If they would display 
enthusiasm expended during 
the past six weeks in fantastic roles, in 
chtaining humane and honest treatment 
for the forty thousand women on_ thi 
government pay roll, this burning ques 
tion would soon be adjusted. It does 
not impress the observer that the Ameri 
can woman has measured up to. the 
chances which are thrust in her way. 
It is nothing that so many women ar 
doing more than their share when so 
neglecting their imperative 
duty. 
Washington, D. C., May 16 
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A New Chamber of 


Horrors 
By Celia Baldwin Whitehead 


Connected with the old New York 


+ 
eee . 
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den Miursece (now, alas, no more) which 
was prohbabiv the lest collection of wax 


ioures that ever existed, was a sub 


terranean “Chamber of Horrors.” Each 
eure in this room was. selected wit! 
its name in view—all suggestive o 
terror and gloom. John Brown was 


there, with a rope around his neck, I be 
lieve. Five of the famous Chicago an- 


archists were represented in life size, and 


I suppose John Lawson and Tom 
Mooney and several others would |e 
there now if the institution had con 
tinued. DBleod was greatly in evidene: 
flowing from sword and bullet wounds 


Death-bed seenes, duels, men tramped 
1 
| 


to death by infuriated horses, a man 
in the coiis of a boa consirictor and 
numerous other blood curdlers gave 
verity to the chamber’s name. But noth- 
ing so loathsomely horrible as “The Cat 
had then been 


of the Canebrake” 


thought of. 

This brings me to the New Chamber 
of Llorrors, “Best Short Stories of 
1G16,” edited Dy Fdward ] ©’ Brien 
(Small-Maynard, Boston). That the 


“wounds and bruises and putrefying 


' 


sores” in these stories are many « 
them mental instead of physical does 


1 


not lessen, but rather deepens their 


eloomilying effect. IT think they must be 
specimens of “art for Art’s sake” 
which thing [ hate—for, with one or 
two exceptions, | can see no other pur- 
pose in them. Only one, “Ice Wate! 
PI—”’ has a married-and-lived-happily- 
ever-after style of ending. ‘‘Down on 
Their Knees,” made up of a lot of dis- 
agreeable people, gives a sort of a prom- 
ise to that effect, but the previous de- 
lineation of characters shows the im- 
possibility of its fulfillment. 


“The Sacrificial \ltar’” seems to be 
“ort for Art's sake” carried to its logical 
extreme and perhaps it will have tlie 
effect on writers who deal in that com 
modity that “Don Quixote” was intend- 
ed to have on “the absurd and affected 


romances which it was then the fashion 
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myo worshiper at “The Sacri 
A Iti Art kills a 


14 prope. 


youns wo 
Mspiration and 
“artistic miaste rpie iG 


several of her friends to 


cre 
of £1 ind after he completes his 
masterpice comes out of his trance, 


what aK has done, is overcome 


SCUS 


with remorse and kills himself in a most 
artistic Manner, 


Aiter reading these best short stories 


[had a contuscd impression of deliriim 
ens, insanity, deceit, drunkenness, 


reie 
meanness, squalor, hopes deferred even 
4) sickness of heart, a little girl frozen 
« death, murder, suicide, electrocution 
ind one-leggedness, In two of the 
gories a one-legged man is the principal 
one of 


and i them he goes 


Dickenson- 


aracter 


“dip-clop, clip-clop” with a 


n reiteration that is maddening. 

There is a quality in “Feet of Gold’— 
[do not know what it is—that, despite 
, wood deal of badness, drunkenness and 
edness, gives a different color and tone 
from that which prevails in nearly all 
the other stories. T shall read the next 
story | see by Gordon Arthur Smith. 


“The Silent Infare”’ is amusing and 
n excellent piece of negro dialect. 
‘Little Selves” is a choice bit of 
lreamy retrospection and doesn’t leave 
ther heartache or discust. 


the reader eit 
Water 


disagreeable 


Fannie Hurst's 
r—" tells of 


ope, PUt Ley 


story, “Tee 
some mean, 


do not make the story: 


their parts are simply small side-shows 
re is a deep-laid but not villainous 
real live human dialogue and ai 
‘opriately triumphant ending in which 
roine, mistress of a New York 
rding house, avails herself of the 


ivikge coveted tor eighteen years, of 


lamming the door on the call for “ice 


you insist on reading “Best Short 


Stories of 1916"—I advise you not to, 
it since vou insist please let me show 
you how to pass through the’ ordeal 


with the least possible harm. When I 
Eden Musee, | 


lorrors last and thereby learned better. 


first visited the took its 


When I took friends to see it ] showed 


them the horrible things first in order 


that the beautiful ones might remain 


with their thought, partially blotting out 
unpleasantness of the visit to the 

ower regions. 

followed a similar plan 


had | 
known beforehand what they contained. 


| should heavy ¢ 


reading those short stories 


‘ , . 
SO then hegin 


“The Cat of the 
need all the 


with 


Canebrake.”’ You will 


hers to t away its taste of slime 
nd bitterness, 
After that—I 
“Half Past Ten’ is next worst, but 


“The Sacrificial Altar” pretty 


hardly know—perhaps 


comes 


lose to it. 


The others, leaving out four which I 
shall specity in the order of their read- 
mg, may be taken at random. 

Gold,” ‘Little 


and finish 


Then read 
Selves,” 7] 
With “Teg 
you can emerge 


“Feet of 
he Silent Infare,” 
iy ee 


from the new chamber 


Water this way 


horrors \ ithout being submerged in 


the foal: } i 
"€ teeling that all the world is a dis- 
mM Vitis] . 
mal, devilish charnel house which might 
etter never | ave been. 


In the main, these stories show up 
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humanity as a very poor thing. We are 
all “miserable sinners,”’ or worse. 
“There is no health in us.’ Our. cir- 


cumstances and made 


so sordid and meager that nothing re- 


possibilities are 


lating to us seems worth while. 


Are bad and miserable people the only 
material fit for best stories? Are good 
No; Fan- 
Why can we 
not have more stories in that vein, that 


people totally uninteresting ? 
nie Furst answers. that. 


are really good stories ? 


{f have always had a erudge against 
Poe for writing his monstrosities, but 
the people who cite “The Fall of the 
House of Usher,” “The Pit and the Pen- 
dulum,” as masterpieces, I think are still 
couldn’t help 
writing them, poor fellow; but I see no 


more blameworthy. He 


excuse for those who perpetuate his mor- 
hidities. 


“Read ‘The Necklace,’” I’ve been told, 
by an “artist,” “for a really good short 
story ;” and add on “.\ Piece of String.” 
These present long-drawn-out, needless, 
uscless agony, “enough for each, enough 


for all, enough for evermore.” 


But Edward J. O’Brien seeks to in- 
cnough 
by “The Penance,” “The Lost Phoebe” 


Port.” 


crease this already more than 


and “Makine 
Who shall deliver us from these night- 
mares ? 


+ & « 
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Marts and Money 


The Wall street market indicates per- 


ceptible improvement both in’ business 


and quotations. There is substantially 
increased demand for the most active in- 
dustrial stocks, especially for those of 
companies manufacturing steel and mu- 
It is fostered by mo- 


nitions of war. 


notonously optimistic reports as to 
exceptionally big earnings and glowing 
The bulk of the 
United States Steel 


and Republic Iron & Steel common. The 


dividend prospects. 


trading is done in 
current price of the former—122%,—de- 
notes an adyance of $6 over the record 
of a week ago; that of the latter, one 
of 5.50. entered into ex- 


Parties who 


tensive short commitments at the low 
levels of some weeks ago are plainly in 
a state of uneasiness. They note the 
decidedly enhanced degree of resiliency, 
the lively rallies, and the relative ineffec 
tiveness of occasional heavy profit-tak- 
ing. The quotations for leading copper 
stocks are only moderately higher. They 
are affected every other day by the 
bewildering run of news from Petrograd. 
This, notwithstanding the more or less 
brilliant capacities 
which statistical bureaus and commission 
to put forth after 


Evidently, the market for goods 


exhibits of earning 


houses see fit week 
week, 
of this kind has to take care of a good 
deal of precautionary liquidation as the 
quotations are raised to higher notches. 
There is helic f, 
however, that the values of copper shares 
should impressively sympathize with the 
additional betterment that is confidently 
looked for in the values of steel and 
certificates. Naturally, the 
mainly cen- 


good reason for the 


munitions 
hopes of copper “fans” an 
tered in Anaconda, Inspiration, Kenne- 
cott, Utah, Miami, and Chino. There’s 
a deal of fine talk right now respecting 


the merits and promises of Cerro de 
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The 


interest you. 


“Saving for Investment” 


What do you do with your surplus funds when they 
pass the $500 mark? 

Have you studied the difference between investing in 
enterprises, ownerships and obligations? 


writer of 
deavored to answer these questions. 










How do you choose between good bonds and others? 


“Saving for Investment” has en- 


Ilis answers may 


A copy of the booklet is yours on request. 


Mississippi Valley Trust Company 


FOURTH and PINE 





certificate of deposit accounts. 
safe deposit boxes, 


Organized 


Murray Carleton, Vice-President. 
Wm. H. Thomson, Vice-President. 
Clarence R. Laws, Vice-President. 








OLDEST BaNi IN MISSOURL SK) 


BROADWAY AND OLIVE STREET 


We have every facility for the proper handling of current, saving and 
We buy and sell foreign exchange and rent 


in 1847, we have withstood 
half a century, including the period of the Civil War. 
We solicit accounts of individuals, societies, firms, and corporations. 
Correspondence and interviews invited. 


OFFICERS 
Edwards Whitaker, President. 





every financial crisis of over 


Julius W. Reinholdt, V.-P. & Cashier. 
Edgar L. Taylor, Assistant Cashier. 
Leroy C. Bryan, Assistant Cashier. 








Pasco, holders of which will receive $1.50 
(regular and extra) for the last three 
The stock is quoted at 34. The 
cognoscenti of the trade stoutly declare 


months. 


that the Pasco, which operates in Peru, 
will be one of the greatest copper com- 
panies in the world a few years hence. 
Qn February 20 last, sales of the stock 
made at 41. 
creasing attention on the part of mining 


were Peru. receives in- 
corporations and engineers. As a result, 
Wall street is agog with tales of mar 
and 
the country of the 


velous) mineral metallic wealth in 
Incas. In his last 
President Ryan, of the 
Anaconda Copper Co., declares that prac- 


tically all the outstanding stock of the 


annual report, 


Andes Copper Co., also a Peru property, 
William 


Braden and affiliated interests, and that 


has been acquired from. the 
development work has veritied the for- 


mer estimate that the Potrerillos pros 
pect, one of the constituent claims, con- 
tains ore of profitable grade in excess ot! 
100,000,000. tons. 


circumstances, 


Owing to various un- 


toward arising chief 
from the great war, comprehensive plans 
of construction 


and ore development 


cannot be carried out in the next year 


or two. The pamphlet report of th: 
Anaconda for the year ended Decemlx 
31, 1916, 


828,372. 


discloses net 
This 


each 


prolits of $50, 
is equivalent to 
2,331,250 


present an 


amount 
one of the 
The 


rate is only $8. So it 


$21.80 on 
shares outstanding. 
nual dividend 


does not require much of a stretch of 


War Witnout TAX 


OnF ood, Labor or Industry. Crosser Bili, H. R., 4024, 
taxing lund values only, will provide entire national 





Will force use of idleland. Increase crops, 
Write your Congressmen and Senators, 
Literature supplied. Write 

Land Value Taxation League, 3rd & Wood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


budget. 
Get busy. 


the imagination to see the probability of 


a $10 dividend rate in case current quo 


tations for the metal can be kept intact 


six or twelve months longer. Anacond: 
is quoted at SO at this time. It was 
rated at 10534 on November 18, 19] 

People who pretend to be in possession 


of credible information firmly hold that 


Inspiration Copper has for some mont! 

been consistently absorbed by capitalist: 

interests. Thus far, however, thre proc 

of accumulative buying has brought no 


distinguished results as regards marke! 


value. The ruling price of Inspiration 
57'4—compares with 7434 on Novem 
her 18 
Although railroad stocks remain in 


condition of unusual neglect, the idea i 


erowineg that their prices, too, should ris 


materially ino the next few month 
Hopeful expectation re hased on. tl 
humerou igns of completed liquida 
tion, the exter e declines in values, and 
the prospective imerease in general 
freight’ rates Union Pacific common 


the bell wether of the railroad 


CTOU) 
once more 


trongly tipped for 145. 14 


past weck witnessed an advan from 
. 


— 


— 
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‘ to a Il point last 
eml d December, the publ 

olibly reminded that railroad shares 
hould be considered “peace invest 


ments,” and that they should be bought 


t the high prices then in’ existence. 
othing of that sort of talk is indulged 
in nowadays. But we may take it for 
ranted that it will once more attract 
rapt attention as soon as the values of 


rallroad stocks have been advanced ten 


or fifteen points. High prices invariably 
form the most potent lure for “out 
siders,” and put the vocal chords of “in- 
siders” inte tate of perpetual motion 
so long as the chances for selling are 
vood. 


rind 


Phe average of commodity prices still 


is tending upward. According to Brad 
streets compilations, the May 1 index 
number was $15.1203—a new absolute 
maximum. The rise during April was 
3.7 per cent. On May 1, 1916, the num- 
ber was 11.7485, and on May 1, 1915, 
9.7978. The corresponding record in 1905 
stood at 7.9700, or very close to that 
established in 1908.) There has thus been 
an advance of almost 100 per cent in 
the past twelve Students of 


years 


finance are abundantly justified, there- 
fore, in their attempts to tind the amount 
of depreciation that has occurred in the 
value of gold. The Bank of Ingland 
still puts the 


above $20.50, but it 1s 


ounce’s value at a_ littl 
a condition, not 
a theory, that confronts its governors 
and the world in general. Precisely 
what effect on economic, political, and 
social conditions further depreciation in 
the worth of gold may or will have, is 
« highly interesting subject for conjec- 
ture and discussion. While the fall is 
not a visible fact, it exerts a multi 
plicity of influences in all the nations of 


the carth. 


In consequence of gold imports and 
completion of May disbursements, the 
New York money market indicates a lit- 
tle relaxation both in call and time 
loans. The respective maximum rates 
are 2'4 and 434 per cent, against 4 and 
5 per cent in the previous week. The 
position of the clearing-house banks and 
trust companies shows no change of im- 
portance. In the 
partment, Russian bills continue to draw 


foreign exchange de- 
close’ attention. They are quoted at 28 
cents at present, alter a decline to 25! 
SOM days 11 CC The recovers of over 
two cents followed hard upon the an- 
nouncement that the Washington gov- 
ernment had granted a loan of $100,- 
QO0,000° to Petrograd. Helpful effects 
were produced also by more reassuring 
advices concerning the latest political 
events in the Russian Empire. The 5'% 
and 6!4 per cent bonds of the Russian 
vovernment fluctuated in startling ways 
for a few days. The former were 
quoted on a 15 per cent, basis at one 
time; the latter, on a 20 per cent basis. 


British, French, and Italian drafts de- 


note no material changes. 
The pri for leading railroad, indus- 
trial and lic utility bonds still dis- 


play marked weakness. They are down 


to levels that would have been regarded 
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as utterly improbable a year ago. How 
ever, the average yet is somewhat above 
the low average touched in the second 
half of 1915. London reports a_ rising 


tendency in the prices of  gilt-edged 
british securities, and regards it as the 
outcome of the re-investment of cash 
proceeds derived from the liquidation of 
\merican bonds and stocks. 


. 
oo 
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Finance in St. Louts 
The local market for investment paper 
shows a noteworthy degree of steadiness 
in all representative quarters. There are 


no symptoms of concentrated, heavy 


liquidation. All offerings are readily ab- 
sorbed. They cause no important de- 
preciation, if any at all, and it is rea- 
sonable to conclude, therefore, — that 
there still is an uncommonly massy sup 
ply of investment funds in St. Louis 
and adjacent territory. That local in 
stitutional and private investors will 
subscribe in liberal fashion to the war 
loan is beyond question. The banks and 
trust companies surely are doing their 
hit in making the financial demonstra- 
tion of mem- 


patriotism historically 


orable. Eulogistic words are fully 
justified also with respect to the efforts 
of industrial, mercantile, and railroad 
corporations to elicit the utmost maxi- 
Would-be pur- 


chasers should bear in mind that the 


mum of subscriptions. 


present 3'4 per cent bonds will be en- 
titled to 4 or 414 per cent in case the 
government should decide to fix a high- 
er rate on the next war loan. 
Quotations for bank stocks are main- 
tained at or close to the notches prey- 
alent a week ago. Joatmen’s Bank 1: 
In the past week, forty- 
five shares were transferred at 115. This 


strikingly firm. 


figure denotes an advance of $2.) Of 
Bank of Commerce, nearly two hundred 
and fifty shares changed hands at prices 
Holders 


of this stock should find encourage- 


ranging from 109.25 to 110. 


ment in the fact that approximately five 
hundred shares have been transferred 
in the past two weeks within a range of 
Mer- 


cantile Trust were taken at 359, against 


only one point. Five shares of 


3600 in the previous week. 

There were no particular favorites in 
the industrial department. Trading was 
of modest proportions, and not markedly 
sixty 


diversified. One hundred = and 


shares of Wagner Electric brought 
184.50 to 188. 


at the former figure, which implies a 


The last sale was made 


decline of five points. In view of the 


sensational ‘advance in the quotation 
since the early part of 1916, this de- 
preciation seems quite trivial. One hun- 
National 


common brought 22.25 to 24: six of the 


dred and _ sixty-live Candy 
second preferred, 89; five of the first 
preferred, 103.50; fifty Ely-Walker D. G. 
first preferred, 107.50; fifty International 
Shoe common, 99.12'4, and sixteen Chi- 
cago Railway Equipment, 104.25 to 
104.50. Nothing of real interest can be 
chronicled with regard to street railway 
United Railways 4s are a 
little lower, the last sale having been 


securities. 
made at 59. Some of the preferred 
stock brought 17. 


+ 
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Latest Quotations 
Bid. Asked, 


German Savings Inst....... 200 
Mechanics-Am. National 250 
108% 110 


Nat. Bank of Commerce 
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Giant Captive Balloon, 





FOREST PARK HIGHLANDS. 
“The Big Place on the Hill’’ 


NOW OPEN—BIG TIME VAUDEVILLE 


Afternoon and Evening Concerts by Prof. Lempke’s Marine Band, 
Popular Priced Restaurant and Cafe. 

Mountain Ride. 

The Summer Amusement Center of St. Louis. 


Racer Dips, 


Open Livery Afternoon and Evening. 








Joseph Byron Totten, assisted 


Light and Form, 
school act. Bob Zeno and «Little 


lision.” Jonathan, a cartoonist. 


Players, in their original act entitled, “Some Crooks.” 
is said to .be the best posing act of 


Retter Brothers, burlesque g2ymnasts. 
skit. Frederick and Palmer, in their 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE 10c=20c {735 Monsey 


Miss Leslie Bingham and Essany 
Colour Gems, which 


to-day, entitled “A Study in Colour, 
Claire Hanson and The Village Four in an excellent 
Kiva Mandel, presenting versatile bits, 


Chas. Sweet, in a new comedy 


original offering, “A Vaudeville Coil- 
Animated Weekly and Comedy Pictures, 








COLUMBI 


ALEXANDER CARR 4%? 


in “An April Shower.” 


Orpheum Vaudeville 
Mats, 2:15--Eves. 8:15 


Nellie ¥. Nichols with an entirely 
new repertoire of Songs, 
Thos. I. Swift & Co. Kerr «& 
Berko, The Norvelles. Tracy & 
MeBride. Witt & Winter. Or- 

pheum Weekly. 


Mats. 10e to 50c. Eves, 10¢€ to The 








The Problem Solved 
“Where to £o 
To-night.”’ 


HIGH CLASS ENTERTAINMENT EVERY NIGHT 


66 * yy Under Cover and 
CICARDI’S Open Air 
WINTER GARDEN 


A. J. CICARDI 














All the 


late Cloth b 
BOO KS and Paper’ Bound ROGORES BOOK Store 
at.: : :::: : 703 Locust Street 





Third National Bank 210 
Mercantile Trust 360 
Mississippi Valley Trust 290 292 
Title Guaranty Trust ao 
United Railways com nly 
do pftd, ; 17 IS 
do 4s aie ay) 
Laclede Gas pfd 99 
kx. C. Home Tel. 5s ($100) 4. 
Toledo Home Tel, 5s 9214 9513 
Certain-teed com. 1] 14 
do 2d : 85 87 
Union Sand and Material iki sO 
International Shoe com of y9Ols, 
Rice-Stix Ist 11232 
Granite-Bimetallic §2le 
St. L. Brew. Assn. 6s HS 
National Candy com 24 24%, 
do 1st pfd : 1031. 
Chicago Ry. Equipment 1043, 1041, 
Wagner Electric 10 195 
oe 
Answers to Inquiries 


Money, St. Louis.—International Shoe 
common is considered an investment 
stock. The 7 per cent dividend is 
amply earned. It would be absurd to 
attach sinister significance to the de- 
cline of five points in the quotation since 
last January. During the same period, 
numerous dividend-paying Wall street 
stocks have depreciated ten to twenty 
points. The quotations for all securities 
are feeling the effects of enormous bor- 
rowing for war purposes on both sides 
of the Atlantic. You would be justified 
in liquidating your International Shoe 
common at the present price level solely 
in case you are badly in need of the 
cash. If you are securely fixed, increase 
your holding in the event of additional 
depreciation. According to reliable ad- 
vices, the thirty-odd shoe manufacturing 
companies in Germany are paying larger 
dividends to-day than they did before 
the break of the war. 

H. W. D., Detroit, Mich.—The Chi- 
nese government railway 5s are not an 





sterilizes all 


Thoroughly 
parts of the mouth, teeth 


and gums.  Disinfects 
bridge .work and artificial 
dentures. 56 


It’s White Because It’s Pure 


especially desirable investment in exist- 
ing circumstances, despite the eight- 
point decline in recent months. The po- 
litical future of China is beclouded, and 
may remain so for years to come. Be- 
sides, it must gravely be questioned 
whether the financiers of America and 
Europe will be able, in the next five 
years, to invest as generously in China 
as they would like to, or as they had 
the intention of doing prior to the war. 
Their attention and resources will be 
concentrated on vastly more important 
business. 


Investor, Kirksville, Mo—The Mid- 
vale Steel 5s are now quoted at 911% to 
92. It is conceivable that they might 
decline to 87 or 88 in the next six 
The main tendency in interest- 
still is downward. 


months. 
drawing securities 
You would not be likely to err greatly 
if you were to put in a buying order at 
88. The company is in opulent con- 
dition and will remain so_ indefinitely. 
It pays $6 per annum on its capital 
stock, the par value of which is only 
S50, 


Hoiper, Arkadelphia, Ark.—It 35 
stated that the new stock certificates ol 
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Reserved Seat Sale opens 
next Monday, May 28, at 


710-14 Olive St., Phones, 


CO Ww 
p) 


Olive 5606-5607. 





the Missouri Pacitic will be ready for 
delivery by and after June 1. The pres- 
ent quotation for the common is 28, 
which compared with 38! on December 
22 last. On May 9, sales were made at 
2334. It is not wholly improbable that 
the value might remount to the top level 
of 19160 before October 1. 
people in Wall street who would not be 


There are 


surprised if the stock were to be quoted 
at 600 a year hence. Latest estimates 
place the annual surplus, after all 
charges, at about $12,000,000, Of this 
amount, $3,837,581 would pay the full 5 
per cent on the $76,751,635 preferred; 
the balance would be available for pay- 
ments on the $82,839,585 common stock. 
So it may be maintained that the com- 
pany should be in position to pay 4+ or 
) per cent on the common in the second 
or third vear after reorganization, now 
fast drawing to a close. Benjamin F. 
Bush has just been re-elected presiden 
This is, in my opinion, another capital 
bull tip on M. P.—so hang on to your 
certificate, and buy another one if you 
can afford it. 


I}. i, MecF., Manitowoe, Wis.—Brook 
lyn Rapid Transit is quoted at S58! at 
the moment. This strongly hints at a 
cut in the 6 per cent dividend rate. Much 
of the recent selling must have been for 


mside account, Reassuring statements 


1 ‘7 4 ee 
On the part of controlling officials need 
not he taken at face value. It is suf- 
| Sy 1 ® 4 
"ciently plain that a 5 or 4 per cent 


Fate would be more in accord with thi 

company nancial status. Don’t enlarge 
a 11° 

your holdings at present unless you arc 


M agreeable circumstances. 
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New Books Received 


Orders for any books reviewed in 
REEDY’s Mirror will be promptly filled 
on receipt of purchase price, with 
postage added, when necessary. Address, 
REEDy’s Mirror, St. Louis, Mo. 


THe Fracranr Note Boox by C. Arthiu 
Coan. New York: Putnam’s Sons: $2.50. 


Tales of the flowers in which are myths and 
legends, folklore and history, but nothing of 
horticulture. Decorated and illustrated by 
Frances C. Challenor Coan. 


Tue Orp Wortp THroven Ortp Eyes by 
Mary S. Ware. New York: Putnam’s; $2.00, 


An account of a three years’ sojourn in 
Oriental lands. There is very little of deserip 
tion of natural scenery and historic monu 
ments; the author was interested chietly in 


the results obtained in colonization and in the 
government of backward peoples by the Ameri 
ean, English, Freneh and Duteh. Handsomely 


illustrated. 


ENCHANTMENT by E. Temple Thurston, New 
York: Appleton’s; $ 


\ novel telling of the conflict betweer 
man’s intemperance and his love for his 


daughter, 


FLAME AND THE SuHaApow-Earer by Henrietta 
Weaver. New York: Holt & Co.; $1.40. 


The philosophy of India and Persia conecn 
trated and = distilled through — tiftecs short 
storics, 


THe Srory or A Putteman Car by Jos 
Ilusband Chicago: McClurg & Co.: $1.00, 
Ilow a great .An 
developed and car) l 
\ very interesting book. Tlustrated and in 


ck xed 


erican idea was conecived 
( to its present cfherency. 


i 


PARADIS Avction by Nalbro Bartley os 
ton: Small-Maynard: $1.90, 


A novel of four young. peopl and thet 
search for happiness. 


CONVENTION BOA 


OPENS NEAT MONDA YX. 


\ Licgnut or Provence by “J. S. of Dale.” 
New York: Putnam’s; $1.25, 


A dramatic poem dealing with the romantic 
days of old Provence, with the crusade against 
the Albigenses and the sicge of Toulouse. 


a 
* 
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The Bomb that Bounced 


Not long ago the outh’s Companion 
related the amazing part played by foot- 
ball during the battles on the Somme, 
when British troops actually kicked 
their ball before them across the battle- 
ficld to victory during a charge upon 
the German trenches. Now comes Mr. 
Wilham Cooper Stevenson, in the Ou/- 
look, to show that not infantry alone 
has made the football field) and the 
field of honor one: the field) of the 


air must be considered also 


It seems, indeed, that the air service 
yreceded the land service in employing 
a football against the enemy. At. least 
a certain audacious aviator, whose bi- 
plane bore his nickname of Syd con 
spicuously painted on its wings that his 
antagonists might know with whom they 
had to deal, found a use for one as 
long ago as April, 1916. 

The town of St. Quentin, held by the 
Germans, knew him well; it lay in his 
beat or district, and he flew over the 
place almost daily to observe what was 
voing on and to upset as many plans as 
possible. The first of April was pel 
fect flying weather, and the townsfolk 
all of them that) remained—and_ then 
conquerors were equally on the lookout. 
At last a speck appeared in the western 
sky, growing rapidly larger and larger 


“C'est le bon Syd!” cried the French 
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Prices: 250e, Ste, T5e, 1, 
S1.50, S82. Boxes, seating 
Six, S20. 
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FREE—6& MONTHS—INVESTING FOR PROFIT 
a monthly Guide to Money-Making. 
Tells how $100 grows to $2,200—_how to get richer 
quickly and honestly. 
H. L. BARBER,Pub. 482,32 W. Jackson Blyd., Chicago 





men. “Schweinhund!” growled the Ger- 
mans, and “Good morning!” boomed the 
anti-aircraft guns, filling the sky with 
white puffs like halos. And on came 
the Iénelishman, casual and indifferent. 

When directly over the hotel de ville 
the visitor let fall a large, round object. 
There were frightened shrieks, “Atten- 
tion!” “La bombe!” and hasty bolts in- 
doors. 3ut Germans and Frenchmen 
alike who were away from the danger 
zone watched it descend in hypnotized 
silence. It landed in the middle of the 


street. And then—sapristi!—it bounced! 


Up higher than the roofs of the 
buildings it bounced; and then dropped 
to bounce again. The Germans, waiting 
to hear the awful crash that did not 
come, muttered, “Some more of that 
American ammunition!” and stuck out 
their heads—but only to spy the bounce 
ing apparition and pull them in again 
with exclamations of fright. At last, 
however, the thing gave a final little 
hob and rolled peacefully into the ditch. 

And then what shouts of laughter 
echoed through the streets of St. Quen 
tin! The tnelish airman had dropped a 
Rugby football. The saucy Syd, at the 
risk of his life, had successfully April 
fooled the enemy 

When passing behind a street cfr, look 
out for the car approaching from the 


opposite direction 
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Aristocrat of 


= its spontaneous patronage a public recognizes unusual 





It was quick to crown 
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as one of the Great Trains of America. 


wheels that the public has endowed with personality. 


Out of St. Louis at S 


A fast, all-steel train luxuriously appointed throughout;in equipmentand serv- 
ice equal tothe finest and most famous metropolitan hotels. Where every possi- 
ble provision is made to contribute to your enjoyment and comfort en route. 


lron Mountain Route 


For tickets, reservations and attractive literature, call on or write 


unset— [; 


ato 


mshineS pecial 


From its powerful modern locomotive to the last 
car in the train they sensed more than a wonderful mass of steel and mechanism. A 


personality and character was given the whole train. A living, moving mansion on 


Texas at Sunri: 


ST. LOUIS CITY TICKET OFFICE 
J. M. GRIFFIN, GENERAL 


318 
North Broadway 
St. Louis 
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